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Restraining the Lion— 
And the Lamb 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


dent and responsible students of governmental 


The judgment of pru- 


affairs here is that the crisis in America’s eco- 
nomic and industrial relations grows worse. not better. 
The criticism in competent quarters here is directed 
toward the allegedly fallacious approach in the Ad- 
ministration’s policy toward the problem of inflation, 
of the Administration’s effort to maintain what it 
regards as an attitude of impartiality in the struggle 
between the people and the profiteers. 


And that. according to the critics, makes as much 
sense as maintaining impartiality between the lion and 
the lamb . . . so that if you have to kick the lion in 
the teeth to keep him from gobbling the lamb you 
should also kick the lamb in the teeth to keep him 
from gobbling the lion. 


The outlook for the immediate future, according to 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. therefore is the expectation that the Adminis- 
tration’s new wage-price policy will cause an addi- 


tional 10 percent increase in the cost of living. 


The neu Administration's new wage pric e polt« Ve 
therefore. adds up to a disastrous retreat before the 
onslaughts of the profiteers and their lobbyists on 


Capitol Hill. 


Government statisticians admit there has been at 
least a 30 percent increase in living costs since Dec. 7, 


1941. Another 10 percent will bring the cost of living 


toa minimum of 40 percent above prewar levels. 


What has happened to wages in that time, of course, 
is a matter of record. The Roosevelt Administration 
clamped down the “Little Steel” formula on wage 
increases during the war. That permitted wages to 
80 up 15 percent while living costs were going up 
30 percent. Organized labor complained against this 
inequity all through the war. The Administration’s 
teply was to this effect: “We've got to hold the line 
against inflation: if we permit wages to rise above 
15 percent then we'll have to let living costs rise above 
30 percent. or else it will discourage war production. 
We cannot antagonize industry at this time: we need 


them, or else we mav lose the war.” 


Besides. came the Administration’s topper. look at 
labor's “take-home” pay, fat and sleek with overtime. 
Actually. Administration spokesmen claimed, labor's 
“take-home” makes its pay increase more than 15 per- 
cent. Labor protested this was a phoney argument. 
but the protest did not prevail. 

The end of the war proved labor’s charge that the 
argument was phoney. The end of the war auto- 
matically ended the overtime. The workweek went 

own from an average 48-54 hours to 40 hours. The 
end of the war, however. did not cancel any part of 
the 30 percent increase in the cast of living. For the 
worker getting an average of a dollar an hour with 
lime and a half for overtime. the reduction of the work 
Week from 48 hours to 40 hours meant a pay cut of 

12 a week. Add to that increased income taxes. 
Which mean a payroll deducation of $8 a week at 
that level, and it adds up to a $20-a-week paycut 

- or 37 percent. But the cost of living did not 
Btrop. 37 percent! 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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A Positive Democratic Policy 


By Harry D. Gideonse 


Contributing Editor of Tar New Leaver and President of Brooklyn College 


OES the new wave of Soviet imperialism mean 
D that another war is inevitable? Should we 

appease Stalin as-we once appeased Hitler, with 
fatal consequences? Should we bargain for peace al 
the expense of Persia. Turkey, Manchuria—or what- 
ever the name of the new Poland may be? Can we 
continue to have any hope for our diplomacy if it 
becomes apparent that the Soviets are following a 
“ouns rather than butter” policy while we negotiate 
from growing weakness and not from increasing 
strength? 

Only those who are thoroughly drugged with Stalin- 
ist slogans can fail to read the tragic signs of our 
times. The termination of armed hostilities has not 
given us peace. War continues by political and 
diplomatic methods. We are now in “the war of 
nerves” phase with which Hitler’s methods have made 
the Western world familiar. We have seen Roosevelt 
and Churchill try one method of negotiation at Yalta 
and at Potsdam. In London Bevin took a different 
line. Thus far the results are not impressive along 
either path. The principal hazard in Moscow's new 
line is that it may lead the United States and Great 
Britain to relax their own efforts to build’a workable 
international world around the United Nations strue- 
ture. Insofar as Russian policy has any allraction to 
bystanders, it is the appeal of a regime that seeks and 
offers a minimum type of security in contrast with 
Anglo-American generalities about a free world which 
are accompanied by the type of chaotic withdrawal 
from international responsibilities of which America 
has given the world so much evidence in recent months. 

It is not enough to wash our hands of the things 
Moscow seeks. If we want to prevent a bandwagon 
drift toward Moscow in. the Far East and in Western 
Europe, we must present a convincing and workable 
alternative program. Sharp oratorical challenges are 
as futile as craven appeasement if they are not ae- 
companied by specific acts, definite commitments and 
obvious determination to back our ideas in the day- 
to-day elaboration of our own program’ for re- 
construction. President Truman’s recent initiative re- 
garding food, and the pending British loan legislation 
are good examples of the best method of demonstrat- 
ing our faith in our own design for the future. 

We should certainly not allow our own policies to 
be determined by Stalin’s pronouncements. [t is, of 
course, true that the balance of power is shifting, 


especially as Stalin commits the Soviets to a fifteen 
vear program of “guns rather than butter” while we 
and the British drift into a planless demobilization. 
The first efforts of the United Nations Organization 
at London prove that we can count on the potential 
support of the rest of the world if we present a work- 
able alternative to Soviet methods and policies. If we 
should withdraw into aggressive nationalism as a 
response to Soviet imperialism, a violent conflict will 
become inevitable. If we help to build a world com- 
munity with courage and with commitment of all our 
resources. we may ultimately influence even the Soviets 
because we shall have demonstrated the vitality of our 
own economic and political ideas 

We cannot meet a policy with drift. We cannot 
counter determined and ruthless action with rhetorie. 
We have wealth and powe Te however, and if we back 
our policies toward world organization with the same 
conviction that is so apparent in Soviet action, there is 
plenty of reason to believe that we can count on a 
constructive response. Wherever power is shifting— 
in Eastern and Western Europe, in the Near East, in 
Manchuria. in India people can see the Bolshevik 
“hand.” Contrary to what some folks are saying, 
there is nothing mysterious or enigmatic about it. 
People who undergo such preliminary bombardment 
in the war of nerves are asking reasonable questions 
about America’s alternatives. It would be sheer de- 
featism to throw our cards away—some of them are 
trumps. But we cannot win the game by keeping the 
trumps in our hands. We must play them for all they 
are worth, 

Together with the British we are committed to the 
United Nations Organization. We should not allow 
Stalin to deflect us from the pursuit of that purpose. 
We should continue to push in that direction with all 
our moral, political, economic, and military resources. 
Meanwhile we should never forget that it may serve 
the cause of peace in the end if we commit our power 
and wealth from the beginning. We are not “neutral” 
toward the ideal of world order and legal procedures. 
We cannot detach ourselves from the fate of other 
peoples. Two world wars in one generation should 
have taught us the folly of detachment and the wis- 
dom of the continuous use of our power and wealth, 
Support of the United Nations Organization does not 
mean that we should continue to weaken ourselves in 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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By Liston M. Oak 





Twilight of Empire for Britain — 
Or Dawn of New Era? 


Protesting that he has shown that he desires peace, Bevin 


50-YEAR alliance was offered Russia by Britain in place of the present 20-year 
A treaty of “friendship.” 


reiterated the empty formula about “na basic conflict between Britain and Russia, 


even while the two empires were clashing in a dozen trouble-zones. 


Anthony Eden commented that the Soviet Union “will collaborate only on her 


” 


own terms. 


Bevin argued that a foreign policy could not be carried out on a narrow basis, nor 


can history be altered by slogans— 


answering those perfectionists who would have 


Britain dissolve the Empire tomorrow. He denied that the USA and Britain and other 


democratic powers are 


“vanging up on Russia.” The British Foreign Minister “can’t 


conceive of any circumstances in which Britain and Russia should go to war, and I can’t 
see what we have to fight about.” This is reminiscient of the sentiments of Chamberlain 
and Co. Bevin knows quite well that if the USSR continues in the policy of aggres- 


sive imperialism, Britain must fight—or perish. Already Great Britain is no longer 
so great, and is entering the twilight of empire, with the USA and USSR the only 


truly great powers. 

Bevin paid lip-service, in the manner 
of Churchill and Eden, to the 
service given the Allies by the Poles and 
promised not “to let them down,” 


heroic 


even 
while preparing to do so, as his prede- 
cessors did. Britain is urging the Poles 
to return to Poland under the promise 
of the Warsaw Government to respect 
their rights: the episode of the 16 roles 
seems to have been forgotten. 

Britain does not want Turkey trans- 
formed into a Soviet satellite, Bevin 
said, not mentioning that Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, et al, have been, and Iran is now 
being, so transformed. He added that 
since Russia has organized an Eastern 
Bloc, Britain has a right t» form a West 
ern Bloc. 
do it? 


Eden agreed. But can they 


He concluded: 

“I am not prepared to sacrifice the 
British Empire because I know that if 
the British Empire fell the greatest 
collection of free nations would go inte 
the limbo of the past and it would 
create a disaster.” 

BRITAIN’S TROUBLES MULTIPLY, 
polit- 
ical assassinations, terrorism, and re- 


volts in 


with strikes, riots, demonstrations, 


India, Egypt, Palestine, led, 
Attlee charges, by Communists, and cer- 
tainly encouraged by Moscow. 

The British Socialists are reaping the 
whirlwind sown by the Tory imperialists. 
It is nearly impossible to solve any one 
of these problems except on a global 
seale, under a world government (which 
does not yet exist), in any way which 
would contribute to the peaceful prog- 
ress of all the peoples involved. 
Britain, more than any other nation, 
hopes that Big Three power politic: will 
be ended and the UNO will assume res- 
ponsibility, as Philip Noel-Baker told the 
House of Commons on Feb. 20. And 


Hence 


ironically, the Tories, whose stupidities 
caused all the trouble, are the champions 
of “friendly” relations with Russia, ar- 
guing that Moscow seeks only “security.” 
As though security is not the invariable 
pretext used by every imperialist power. 
Doubtless dominion status within a 
commonwealth of free democratic na- 
tions is the most rational and progressive 
solution for India, as for Indonesia. But 
colonial problems, like most others, are 
usually not settled by intelligent com- 
promise. Even if retrogression aud civil 
war impends, if complete independence 
is granted, the colonial nationalist move- 
ments are determined to accept nothing 
less. No peorle vet ever admi‘*ed they 
were unprepared for 
government. 


independent self- 


Pritain’s dilemma calls tor extraordi- 
narily wise and bold statesmanship. If 
the Labor Government can rapidly trans- 
form the British Empire into a Common- 
wealth of Nations, really free and demo- 
cratic, Britain will not decline but enter 
a new era. Hence not only India’s fate, 
but perhaps the fate of the world, may 
depend on the outcome of the negotia- 
tions between the British delegation and 








the Indian leaders. Gandhi and Nehru 
have urged the Indians to cease their 
violent rebellion, and no* to foredoom to 
failure efforts to reach a solution with 
Britain. 

” * * 

NEXT WEEK’S NEWS ON IRAN.— 
In a spacious gorgeously decorated room 
in the Kremlin, grim-faced men sit glar- 
ing at one another, pounding the table, 
delivering ultimatums, making demands 
and protests. On one side are Premier 
Ahmad Ghavam of Iran and his aides; 
on the other Molotov and his experts, 
veterans of many a similar wrangle with 
more experienced and powerful diplo- 
mats. 

Days and nights of receptions. ban- 


quets and entertainment have passed. 
Now the honored guests are cornered in 
negotiations, by which the independence 
of Iran is to be bartered 


empty promises. 


away—for 
Ghavam and Molotov 
have reached a deadlock. Ghavam pro- 
tests that to agree to the Russian de- 
mands would be to commit political sui- 
cide, to betray his country. He declares 
that he is pro-Soviet; he came to Moscow 
last week prepared to go as far as pos- 
sible—but not nearly as far as Molotov 
demands. 

Tomorrow Stalin will appear, smiling 
affiably, to find a way out of the impasse. 
He says that perhaps Molotov has been 
a bit too excessive. He is willing to 
compromise. To what do~s Ghavam ob- 
ject most? Ah, well, perhaps we can 
compromise. Ghavam breathes a sigh 
of relief.... Flying back to Teheran he 
reflects, however, that he has agreed to 
90 percent of the original demands upon 
Iran. The autonomy of northern Iran 
is recognized; and the government of 
that area will have representation in the 
Teheran Government. Ghavam is filled 
with fear for the future—Moscow has 
achieved a large measure of control of 
his country, plus oil concessions, plus the 
basis for future total domination, and 
Iran has been given fase-saving formu- 
las. 

Furthermore Ghavam finds that the 
Red Army has not fulfilled the pledge to 
withdraw from Iran by March 1, though 
the British and Americans have with- 
drawn their troops. And while he was 
in Moscow the army of the new Russia- 
created government of northern Iran has 
attempted forcibly to enlarge the area 
they control. 

Soviet Russia has won the first battle 
to displace Britain as the dominant 
power in the Middle East. The British 
Empire has received a body blow. Now 
Russia is in a position to press claims on 
Turkey, to move into Iraq, then Afghan- 
istan. ... Russia is well on the way 
toward realization of the dream of the 
Tsars—to become a Middle Eastern and 
a Meditterranean power. 

7 *. * 

CHINESE STUDENTS staged huge 

demonstrations in Chungking anc other 


cities against Russia’s demands in Man- 
churia and against the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Teachers also participated. The 
students ransacked the office of the Com- 
munist New China Daily News and the 
editorial staff was beaten; likewise the 
paper of the Democratic League which 
has generally worked with the Commu- 
nists against the Kuomintang. The stud- 
ents demanded the evacuation of Man- 
churia by the Red Army in accordance 
with the treaty. 

When the Communists lead demonstra- 
tions against British imperialism, “the 
voice of the people” is being heard, but 
they called this one an anti-Soviet plot 
by a Fascist mob, and said that unity 
demands maintenance of order. 

Gen. Kovtoun-Stankevitch ought to be 
purged; he talked too much. He con- 
ceded that the Rec Army has stripped 
Manchuria of “Japanese” machinery and 








Helen Douglas Mankin 


justified this as part of the Yalta agree- 
ment. Secretary Byrnes commented that 
he knew of no such agreement. Ameri- 
can and British correspondents found 
evidence of indiscriminate mo» looting. 

Moscow declared that the Red Army 
will not withdraw from Manchuriz as 
long as American troops remain in 
China. The arrival of reinforcements 
was reported from Chinhsien. 

Famine, strikes, bubonic plague, and 
fantastic inflation are sweeping China. 
The Central News Agency reports that 
30,000,000 are starving in Hunan as the 
result of a drought. 

* * x 

ALABAMA NEGROES elected Mrs. 
Helen Douglas Mankin to the House of 
Representtaives. She was the most lib- 
eral candidate, and she won by 770 votes; 
the Negroes of a precinct in Atlanta 
gave her 956. This margin of victory 
was the result of an election campaign 
in which Negro ministers, teachers in 
Atlanta’s Negro colleges, YMCA and 
YWCA Negro leaders, and others promi- 
nent in Atlanta’s Negro communtiy par- 
tic‘ ated intelligently and actively. White 
politicians in the *eep South were im- 
pressed. They know that Southern Ne- 
groes are on the road to victory in their 
long battle for the right to vote, and the 
Bilbos and Rankins are on the way to- 
ward their deserved fate, that of the 
dodo and the dinosaur. That glorious 
day may be a long time coming, and 
after many a battle, but come it will— 
unless Fascism comes first. 

*” * * 

MINK COATS FOR POODLES might 
be okay—if only there were fewer chil- 
dren starving in Europe and Asia. 
Hence we appeal to ~eaders to postpone 
buying that coat for Fifi and send a 
contribution via The New Leader to the 
International Rescue and 
mittee. 


telief Com- 


* * al 
SPANISH COMMUNISTS claim 25,000 
active members, according to a CP 
leader whom C. L. Sulzberger inter- 


viewed in Madrid. This Communist 
boasted that the majority of 12,000 guer. 
rillas are Communists, which al! other 
parties deny. He told Sulzberger the 
CP wants a coalition government of all 
groups including the monarchists which 
will supervise a plebiscite. He said the 
CP advocates “full freedom of the press” 
but justified Soviet press contro] “be. 
cause it prevents slander against a su- 
perior political system by representatives 
of inferior political systems.” 

France closed the Spanish frontier and 
asked the USA and Britain to join in 
economic sanctions against Franco, and 


in breaking diplomatic relations. 
* + 


“LIFE CANNOT WAIT for Big Three 
agreements,” comments Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, and hence Austria, Hungary 
and other countries which would prefer 
a western orientation are forced to make 
economic bargains with Russia “harder 
than those they had to make with Ger- 
many.” 

It is to the interest of the Soviets to 
delay the making of peace treaties as 
long as possible, for Communism thrives 
on chaos, and Russia knows how t. ex- 
ploit the weaknesses of other nations, 

Italy is a test case, and the powers are 
deadlocked, with Stalin persistently de- 
manding sole trusteeship over Tripoli- 
tania and backing Yugoslavia’s claim to 
Trieste, etc. France, Britain, and the 
USA cannot agree among themselves. 

They did a better job at Versailles in 
1919—bad as it was. The piecemeal! ap- 
proach will not bring peace, but con- 
tinued conflict. 

od * * 

RATS AND FREE ENTERPRISE.— 
The Oklahoma city council passed an 
ordinance ordering tenants of buildings 
to take measures to exterminate rats—if 
necessary to deduct the cost from rent. 
The exterminator firms protested that 
rat extermination is a free private enter- 
prise, and accuse the city of “using Hit- 
ler methods.” 

* + x 

FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
and Antonio Cardinal Caggiano of Arg- 
entine attended a state dinner honoring 
the Holy See at Franco’s Spanish Em- 
bassy in Rome. The other new Cardinals 
wisely absented ‘themselves. 

Cardinal Spellman denounced al! av- 
thoritarian governments, naming Russia 
but not Spain or Argentina or Portugal, 
though many Catholics have heroically 
opposed the three dictatorships supported 
by the Catholic hierarchy. 

- + . 

- A REBUKE TO MILITARISM was 
administered by the Supreme Court in 
its decision that military courts cannot 
try civilians. Justice Black held that 
democracy “clearly is the antithesis of 
total military rule.” After renovation 
by Roosevelt the nine old men aren’t such 
a bad gang, but ironically FRD’s favor- 
ite, Frankfurter, was on the wrong side, 
as usual, with the new Justice Harold 
Burton. 





Justice Harold H. Burton 
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- — Oliver Carlson 
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Oil-Flavored California Politics 


HE Ickes-Pauley feud has hit 
T alifornia Democratic politicians 
with the impact of a ten-ton block- 
buster, to the intense glee of their Re- 
publican counterparts. . 
For several years the Pauley-Kenney- 
! Malone forces have labored to take over 
complete control of the Democratic Party 
machinery in this state. At last, just 
when their efforts had succeeded 
no end of “deals,” coup!ed with cajolery, 
i deception, flattery, threats, and 
jses, Harold Ickes blasts 
underpinnings, and the whole struc 


afte: 


prom- 


loose thei 


may easily collapse. 
Large numbers of 
Congressmen, and 


Democratic As- 


semblymen, 
committeemen are fearful that 
blasts from the old 
hides as well as that of Ed 


the hot 
Curmudgeon wit 


gear tneil 





Pauley. They know well that ther 

a deep under-current of resentment 
P against the machine-politics of the 
Pauley-Kenney-Malone crowd, and this 
mass resentment may easily become 
vocal. If this happens, many of the 


elected officials will have to do some tall 
explaining to their constituents 
their jobs. 


yr tose 


Most politicians are essentially trim- 
mers and opportunists. Those of Cali- 
} fornia—thanks to its wonderful climate 
and perpetual sunshine—are perhaps a 
F bit bigger and better at it than those 
B of other states. As never before, they 
| are sniffing the breezes of public opinion 
to determine whether they should (a) 
| defend Pauley, (b) sit tight and say 
nothing, or (¢) indignantly 
“those sinister forces of wealth and 
machine politics who have tried to har- 
ness the mighty chariot of California 
| democracy to their selfish steeds of pelf 
; and plunder.” 


denounce 


% 


Standard Oil Grab 


* * 


On is no new thing in California 
politics. The whole battle—led by Attor- 
ney General Kenney of California—to 
prevent Federal claims to ownership of 
the tide-lands along our Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf Coasts—is primarily a battle 
over ownership of the great tide-water 
oil deposits, and only secondarily a ques- 
tion of harbor rights. And the reason 
the big oil interests are ready to pour 
any amount of money into a fight to 
Prevent Federal claims from being de- 
clared Le gal is because they know from 
trperience that they can work out better 
deals for themselves with the State 
Jovernme nts, 

Back in 1935, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia nearly succeeded in taking over 
the vast Huntington Beach 
vil pool—a deposit 
timated at from 


tide-water 
whose value was 
a $500,000,0000 to 


$900,000,000. 
The whole deal was engineered so 
p “arefully that not a single daily paper 
In the state told the story of this at- 
d grab until after I had told the 
facts in a series of articles in the Nex 
York Post. Standard was forced to ad- 
Mit that it had been pumping oil from 
these underwater deposits for 
Years without permission and without 
Paying any royalty to the state. Then, 
belatedly it offered $80,000 to the state 
4% Toyalty on more than 6,300,000 bar- 
Tels of oil. It should have paid, accord- 
MZ to State Senator (later Governor) 


tempt 


several 


ARCH 2, 1946 


Culbert L. Olson, more than ten times 
the amount offered for “between 
$5,000,000 and $8,000,000 in value of oil 
and gas admitted to have been extracted 
from state lands through six 
operated by the Standard Oil Co. up to 
February 


wells 


15, 1934, and perhaps many 
millions more through other wells with 


reference to which the state had no 
tangible information, and tens of mil- 
lions of dollars hereafter through the 
grant of permanent easements for wells 
already drilled.” 

We succeeded in getting Governor 
Merriam to pocket-veto the Standard 
Oil bill by dint of public pressure— 
but I find no evidence in my notes at 
the time that either Ed Pauley (who 
was president of the Petrol Oil Corpu- 
ration), or Bob Kenney (who was on 
the Los Angeles Municipal Bench), 
or Wm. Malone (who had recently in- 
herited the job of political boss of san 
Francisco Democrats) ever uttered a 
word in opposition to the brazen sieat 
which Standard Oil tried to put over 
on the citizens of California. 

Standard was unwilling to give up the 
fight so easily. The next year (1956), 
2 rash of organizations sprang up con- 
cerned with saving California’s beaches 
pollution and Busi- 
ness, labor, and civic crganizations en- 
thusiastically endorsed the idea. Sud- 
denly there blossomed forth an Initiative 
Measure to be voted on in the November 
elections. 

Under the guise of being “An Act to 
secure revenues for the state from cer- 
tain natural resources, one-half of such 
revenue to be devoted to acquiring, im- 
proving and maintainnig beaches and 
parks, all without pollution of 
tamination of the ocean or tide-lands, 
and without interference with bathing, 
fishing or navigation,” it was, upon 
close and careful reading of its later 
paragraphs, the same bill which Gov- 
ernor Merriam had pocket-vetoed. It 
would have given Standard Oil monopoly 
rights over the rich tide-water oil pools 
at an absurdly low royalty to the state. 

This bill, too, was defeated—but only 
by a narrow margin. Again I find no 
record that the present leadership of 
the Democratic Party in California 
spoke out against this vicious measure. 

Three years later, the Oil Workers 
Union of Long Beach sponsored ag bill 
to prevent indiscriminate oil drilling in 
the state. This measure was supported 
by every progressive Democrat, from 
Governor Olson down. The Navy De- 
partment and President Roosevelt de- 
clared for it as a necessary conservation 
measure. Strangely enough, Standard 
Oil favored it, too—but the smaller in- 
dependent oil 
make as 
posed it. 


from destruction. 


con- 


companies, anxious to 


much money as possible, op- 


* a * 


The Role of Ellis Patterson 


D PAULEY was initiated into state 
politics in a big way curing that Oil 
Conservation fight of 1939. This time, 
he and Ickes were on the same side of 
the fence—both fighting for Conserva- 
tion. But the opposition played up the 
fact that Standard Oil (whose previous 
actions were still fresh in the minds of 
the voters) was backing this bill, and, 
by hammering at that point, defeated 
it, even though it was solidly backed by 
organized labor and many liberals, 


An interesting side-light on that battle 
of 1939 which will probably have some 
effect in our 1946 campaign was the 
position taken at that time by Lt. Gov. 
(now Congressman) Ellis E. 

Patterson—who has 


Patterson, 
stooged for the 
Communists in this state for 
year—went 


many a 
along in the fight to put 
through the Atkinson Oil Conservation 
Bill in the Senate. But by the time 
the issue was to go to a vote of the 
people, Patterson changed his mind. I 
had it on authority at 
the time that he went over to the pro- 


unimpeachable 


Conservation group and announced that 
the independent oil men had promised 
to put up $40,000 for his campaign for 
US Senator in 1940 if he would oppose 
the measure. He announced, so it was 
said, that he would stay with the Con- 
servation forces if they would promise 
him an equal sum! 

They refused. So Ellis Patterson went 
up and state denouncine 
Standard Oil, Ickes, Roosevelt, Governor 
Olson, and all the rest of us. 

The next 


down the 


year, when he ran (very 
for the US Senate, the 
placarded with large 
and expensive billboards on his behalf, 


unsuccessfully) 
whole state was 
I guess the oil men came through with 
their promise. 

This year, Patterson wanted 
to make the race for US Senator. But 
the machine decided at the last minute 
to back Will Rogers, Jr., instead. Pat 


again, 


terson has threatened to run away —and 
now that the Pauley-Kenney-Malone 
machine is very wobbly, I very much 
fear that it will be Patterson who will 
try to grab off state leadership by de- 
nouncing them and presenting himself 


as the “people’s choice.” 


Patterson—and I say this advisedly 
—is a dangerous demagogue who uses 
his bluster and bravado to talk like a 
jeft-winger, while making deals with 
anybody and everybody. During the 
Hitler-Stalin pact Patterson was in the 


forefront -of those who denounced 
Roosevelt as a warmonger. (In fact he 
ran his own list of electors pledged te 
support him as Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate, in the April primaries 
of 1910. Fully half of that list—in- 
cluding Slim Connelly, Secretary of 
the Los Angeles Industrial Council of 
the ClO—were out whooping it up 
under the slogan “The Yanks Are Not 
Coming.” ) 

I don’t know just what the People’s 
World (Communist daily paper in San 
Francisco) is going to do about the 
present fracas in the Democratic Party 
-—-for they have been solidly behind Bob 
Kenney—and they were quite satisfied 
with Will Rogers, Jr. Bu 
on the friendliest of 


they are also 
Ellis 
bidding 
for many years (and whose office as La, 
Gov. gave them a direct 


terms. with 
Patterson, who has done their 


pipe-line into 
the slate government). 

If men and women of courage and. 
foresight were to step forward at this 
with 
the leadership of Cali+ 


moment, they could, comparative 


ease, take ove) 


foriia’s democracy. 





Edwin W. Pauley 





For 
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a Positive Democratic Policy 
sass ee 


@ As we were about to write an editorial on the present world situation, 
this article by Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, came to hand. 
We are so impressed by its soundness and pertinence that we gladly surrender to it 


our editorial space. 


Articles in The New Leader do not always reflect the opinions 


of the editors, but we endorse the views of Gideonse as set forth here with great 


eloquence. 


He answers those who call us war-mongers; he gives the alternative to 


a weak policy of appeasement which leads toward conflict and not toward cooperation, 


a 





(Continued from Page One) 
a military way. If we negotiate from 
weakness, we shall ultimately negotiate 
at some one else’s expense, as France and 
England had to do at Munich. If we 
negotiate from strength—and from the 
strength of our associates—we shall not 
run the hazard of a war due to the ag- 
gressor’s illusion that the democracies 
are once again “soft” and “craven.” 
This is the time to pursue our policy 
in support of international organization 
with vigor. It is also the time to insure 
our own military and technical strength 


fj 


iy 








a 


—and that of our traditional allies. We 
should do everything we can to insure a 
strong Britain and a strong France, 
There is no contradiction between such 
support of Britain and France, and the 
purpose of building a workable world 
order. We shall negotiate the latter more 
effectively, if all of us on that side ne- 
gotiate from strength and not from 
weakness and a craven fear of totali- 
tarian brutality. Only the strong can be 
free—and the first step in the defense of 
a free and a peaceful world, is to insure 
the strength of free men and their friends. 








Searching Argentine Voters for Guas Before Balloting 




















































































The Pope and | 


AM, I suppose, the perfect Protes- 

| tant. The individualism of the Prot- 
estant churches has always seemcd 

to me plain good sense. The ways of liv- 
ing cultivated by Protestants from the 
time of Martin Luther down have seemed 
normal and natural ways. The Catholic 
Church, on the contrary, seemed to me 
something strange, exotic, peculiar I 
was not worried, even as a boy, by tales 
the Pope wanting 
move into the 
White House. I was 
close to Irish 
Catholie boys in fur 


fights to thir k 


them as enenes, 
But their religion 
vas like a tropical 
garden under glass 
It was too gaudy te 
fit into our reason- 


le landscape. 





Later on, when | 


Bohn became interested in 
ntroversial issues 

I often found myself in opposition to the 
stand taken by the Catholic Church 


There is the matter of the parochia 
schools and what seemed to me Catholic 
opposition to our public school system 
The systematic attempt of the bishop 


and priests to keep their people from 


reading certain books or seeing certair 
plays seemed to me a_ narrow-minded 
sort of censorship. If they were sure of 


their own rightness, why should they ol 
ject to having people read anything and 
draw their own conclusions? And then 
there was Spain. I knew some Catholic 
liberals who stood up manfully for the 
right of the Spanish people to select 
their own form of government, but the 
Church as an official body was largely 
on the side of feudalism and Fascism 


Another aspect of Catholicism struck 
me—and still strikes me—as being a 
more basic barrier between Catholics and 
the sort of Americans with whom I have 
lived my life. Whenever after long and 
honest talk some Catholic’ friend and I 
would get down to fundamentals, I found 
that at the last hurdles he would balk. 
On the final issues of how we are to 
judge right and reason he would retreat 
to pre-established authority. This always 
seemed to me a negation of human dig- 
nity. So—usually in the cool hours of 
early morning—we would part with a 
sense of frustration and division. So all 
through the years I have had near and 
engaging relations with Catholics on the 
surface of life or down through the upper 
layers, but there has always been a sense 
of difference deeper down near the heart 
of things. 


Joseph Stalin and Pope Pius XI! 





} MAKE this intimate confession for a 
‘eason. Two weeks ago I read Jos- 







eph Stalin’s pre-election address. Stalin 
speaks of himself as a Socialist and an 
internationalist. Words about the wel- 
fare of workers are forever on his lips. 
You would expect an American like me 
to find in his address much that is akin 
to my own thoughts and feeling. But 
every word of his, every suggestion, the 
whole tone of the thing set my emotional 
teeth on edge. There was something 
bursque, brutal, ruthless about the per- 
formance. The man was saying in every 
inflection that he and his party possess 
power and power is all that matters. 


















And then last week I read the address 
of Pope Pius XII to his new College of 
Cardinals. It marked a great occasion. 
The creation of 32 new Cardinals tepre- 
senting all the world indicated that the 
Church recognizes the existence of a hu- 
man crisis and is girding itself for an 
historic effort. The address furnishes the 
key to its concept of the struggle which 
lies before us. Here, if anywhere, one 
can get at what Catholicism means in 
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The Home Front 








the modern world. And here is a strange 
thing: whereas I found the address of 
Stalin alien and inhumane, I found that 
of the Pope humane and decent and close 
to the things which lie in the minds of 
Protestants and rationalists and other 
varieties of non-Catholic people of good- 
will we have in this country. 

There are in this official pronounce- 
ment of the head of the Catholic Church 
three ideas with which any reader of 
The New Leader will agree. First is the 
notion that what is basic in all of this 
organizing and ruling and making of 
war and peace is the importance of the 
individual human being. The Church in- 
sists, we are told, on “what is most in- 
trinsic to man’s being, on man in his 


personal dignity as a free creature . 


To be sure God is brought in as the 
author and source of this dignity. But 
even though you may consider this dig- 
nity something that has been achieved 
through ages of struggle, you and the 
Pope can agree that it exists or can exist 
and go on from there to enlarge and sup- 
port it. On this great point you are 
united with him in opposition to all the 
world’s Hitlers and Stalin to those who 


invade and degrade the human _ per- 
onality. 

The other two points flow from this 
first one. One of these is opposition to 


what the Pope calls imperialism. Here is 





Pope Pius Xil 





his description of it: “an unbridled tend- 
ency toward expansion which has within 
it the gnawing worm of ceaseless unrest, 
and brings it about that, to each demand 
made as needed for security there fol- 
lows another and another without end.” 
This is a perfect account of what Hitler 
did and of what Stalin is doing. They 
have no respect for man. Their effort is 
to subject man through material things 
and forces. 


Then comes a protest against one of 
the most heartless things which goes 
forward in this heartless world of ours. 
Thousands of men are being sent back 
to places where they don’t want to go. 
It all results from an agreement which 
Stalin secured from Churchill and Roose- 
velt at Yalta. Poor chaps from Yuga- 
slavia, Poland, the Baltic States, Ruth- 
enia, Hungary, are bundled into cars by 
British or American soldiers, turned over 
to the Red Army, and sent back to places 
which used to be home but can now be 
for them nothing but graveyards or 
slave labor camps. 


The American public knows little about 
all this. Our newsmen agree that the 
Vatican is well-informed. The Pope 
knows in detail what happens to any 
non-Communist who is shipped back to 
a country controlled by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its agents. He speaks out 
against “the repatriation of men against 
their will and the refusal of the right 
of asylum in regard to those who, for 
grave reasons, wish to fix their residence 
elsewhere.” 


I should be very sorry if the Pope 
or even Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen got 
the wrong idea about me. The older I 
get, the more “Protestant” I grow. But 
we are entering one the world’s great 
periods of struggle. It will be like the 
Reformation or the time of the French 
Revolution. The territories that will be 
fought for lie in the human spirit. Those 
who believe in the sacredness of man 
will be arrayed—are already arrayed— 
against those who trust to the power of 
ruthless states. 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Words which were just words a while 
back, because we thought the things for 
which they stand well established, are 
now shining symbols. Justice, truth, de. 
mocracy, must be newly defined in mili. 
tant action. All I am saying is that ag 
we go into this struggle we find the 
Catholic Church, as officially represented 
by a solemn pronouncement of the Pope, 
lined up on our side. Pius XII and J 
may seem like strange allies, and it is 
quite possible that we shall have an 
argument now and then. But this fight 
is for the highest stakes, and it is for 
keeps. Those who believe in the impor- 
tanee of the individual man would be 
fools were they allow little or incidental 
or merely formal differences to divide 
them. 


After those totalitarian forces which 
threaten all the human decencies are 
defeated, after we have won the battle 
against our common foe who would de. 
stroy both of us, the Pope (or his follow. 
ers) and I can return to argument about 
parochial schools, birth control, and the 
authority of the Church in matters spir- 
itual. Meantime, we are allies in a great 
crusade, even if His Holiness never heard 


of me. 


-—— CROSSING THE BAR — 
Chureh of England Opens Bar for 


UNO Delegates. 
—Newspaper headline. 
Te E church and state have been at 
odds 
On many an occasion, 
And kings have raged and wars been 
waged 
Through difference of persuasion. 


But now at last the outlook’s bright 
For all their struggle ending, 

For church and state have buried hate 
And elbows are a-bending. 














Richard Armour ————= 





Restraining the Lion 


(Continued from Page One) 

The Administration’s solution as ex- 
pressed in its new wage-price policy is 
to drag out the wartime “little steel” 
formula again, make a retreat of 10 per- 
cent in the cost of living, and announce 
with a harumph, “Thus far, and no 
further.” 

Competent critics here point out that 
all this boils down to: 

1. It slows the pace of inflation; but 
2. It prevents wages from ever 
catching up with the cost of living. 

And, in doing so, the Administration 
halts the den.ocratic process of collective 
bargaining between industry and labor. 
And that, again, adds up to the central 
fact that in applying coercion to halt 
inflation the coercion is being applied 
against 90 percent of the American 
people and not against the 10 percent 
who comprise the profiteering element. 

And that is the objective result of the 
Administration’s “impartiality” in the 
struggle between the people ard the 
profiteers. 

. * o 


Holding the Line 


Testiryinc before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee last Mon- 
day, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Eccles pointed out that the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Labor Board and 
rationing have gone “out the window,” 
that the excess profits tas has been 
eliminated and individual income taxes 
reduced. 

“In addition,” he said, “we have 
avoided adequate measures to curb specu- 
lation in capital assets, particularly in 
the real estate field.” 


and the Lamb 


All these actions, and lack of aciion, 
Eccles said, throw the inflation fight onto 
the shoulders of price control. That is 
not as it should be, Eccles deciared, for 
price controls fight only the effects of 
inflation and cannot in themselves pre- 
vent it. 


Eccles is a banker. And they’ll proba- 
bly throw him out of the Bankers Club 
for telling the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that Congress should 
vote a substantial increase in the capital 
gains tax. This increase, Eccles declared, 
would put the brakes on speculative buy- 
ing, such as that which has shot the cost 
of homes and housing sky high. 


* * ‘ 


Report to the Consumer 


Fourteen press releases issued by 
OPA were received this week by the 
Washington Bureau of The New Leader, 
Eleven press releases announce new price 
increases. Two announce that new price 
increases are contemplated. One an- 
nounces the present price (on fresh fruits 
and vegetables shipped by air) will be 
maintained and no increase will be al- 
lowed. None announce price decreases, 
Attaboy, Chester, hold that line! 


io cs ~ 
Wor of Nerves 


It used to be called “shell shock.” Now 
it’s called “battle fatigue.” But that’s 
on the fighting front. On the diplomatic 
front it has another name. In Washing- 
ton it is called “Moscow fatigue.” But 
it means the same thing. Some of our 
State Department diplomats are going 
around these days with a clear case of 

_palsy. It's getting dangerous to walk 


up behind them and yell “Yalta!” in 
their ears. 

The latest shock was the revelation 
this week that there was still another 
secret clause in the Yalta agreement. In 
this one Roosevelt and Churchill blithely 
told Stalin he could carry off all the 
portable property he could find in Man- 
churia. Nobody asked the Chinese what 
they thought of the deal. 


But Stalin wasn’t giving anything 
away free. Except, of course, Communist 
speeches against “aggressors.” Speeches 
were free. But action against aggressors 
had to be paid for in tangible coin oF 
goods. And in order to get Stalin to im- 
plement his speeches against aggressor# 
by actually going to war against Japa, 
Roosevelt and Churchill had to pay him 
(and gladly, too) every cent the Chinese 
had. 





Secretary of the Interior Krug 
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ALERT! 





Dedicated ta an expose af tall Astalitarian enemies 4 democracy 





Ee 


Behold the Warriors 


HICAGO, long the cesspool of anti- 
} Semitie organizations, is the home 

of a new veterans’ organization. 
It calls itself Christian Veterans of 
America. It espouses a doctrine which 
js not by any standard commensurate 
with Christianity or with true Amer- 
jcanism. 

The organization is led by one Fred- 
erick Kister, a candidate for Congress 
in the 9th District, and an associate of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling and Gerald L. K. 
Smith. 

Kister attended a birthday party on 
January 25, 1946, in honor of Charles 
Anderson, another aspirant for Congress 
(6th District). Anderson ran in 1944 
on the Republican ticket and lost only 
after a coalition of the progressive Re- 
publicans and Democrats were able to 
pool their strength. Nevertheless, An- 
derson received 140,000 votes. Kister, 
Anderson and another fellow-candidate, 
Mrs. Florence Griesel (10th District) 


made speeches at the party. Among 
those present were: Mrs. Elizabeth 


Dilling and Ellis O. Jones. Jones, whose 
California pro-Fascist activities re- 
sulted in three indictments by a Federal 
Grand Jury for alleged sedition, has 
been cooperating with Mrs. Dilling on 
a new Mrs. Dilling’s daughter 
and Kister’s wife were also 
Observers outside the 
the party was held 
Dilling declaiming: 


book. 
present, 
house in which 
Mrs. 


could hear 


“When I was younger I served a term 

In the US Congress for a Nudeal firm. 

I made my speeches and I strutted my 
stuff 

And alw 
guff. 

I made my 


ays did duty by the Nudeal 


speeches with a goodly guile 

And now I’m the judge of a sedition 

trial.” 

The tune is from Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Pinafore, but the words were by 
Ellis O. Jones. Another of his efforts 
ended: “The Rogge that bloomed in the 
spring, tra la,” ete. 

Attacking Walter Winchell, a mighty 
chorus sang: 

“The Kosher High Command 
Rear Admiral of Dry Land 
Sits upon the Stork Club bench 
And hands down this command: 

‘O, put ’em all in chains, 

’O, put ’em all in chains! 

‘Judge Vinchell speaking, vid a flash, 

‘Put ’em all in chains’!” 

In his Christian Veterans Political 
Counsel, Kister writes: 

“Gerald L. K. Smith, Jr., has just 
been honorably discharged from the 
United States Army... . He has joined 
our ranks and we are happy to wel- 
come him with the many other veterans 
that are joining us daily.” 

Kister played host on February 7 to 
Gerald L. K. Smith and the Rev. Arthur 
W. Terminiello at a meeting in Chicago. 
Over a thousand veterans, many of them 
hot Jewish, picketed the meeting. Kister, 
2 a private letter to a friend, wrote: 
On many occasions those Marxist 
mobsters tried to storm our doors.” 

As an aftermath of the meeting, war- 
rants were sworn out against Smith, 
Kister, and- Terminiello. Their trial is 
scheduled for March 4. 


= program for his veteran- 
Members advocates, among many pana- 
teas, the NY Daily News editorial 


* * * 


By Conrad Vaughn Lewis 


theme: “Increase the bonus to veterans. 
No loans to Britain.” It also advocates 
“stopping of immigration of refugees.” 

Kister, candidate for Congress and 
leader of a veterans’ organization, was 
a member in Chicago of the America 
First Committee. He was associate edi- 
tor of a periodical which, he boasts, 
“had an America First editorial policy.” 
Kister also boasts: “I knew Charles A. 
Lindbergh, and respect him.” On April 
22, 1945, Kister was the chairman of a 
meeting admittedly composed of “Chris- 
tian Nationalists in the City of Chi- 
eago.” In his “eall for action,” Kister 
announces: 

“It is a call not to the weak, not to 
the vacillating, not to the bootlickers, 
not even to the man who loves his job 
more than his liberty ... it is a call 
to the understanding Christian Amer- 
ican veteran, regardless of his par- 
ticular creed, who is tired of being 
kicked around by bureaucrats, smear 
artists, refugees, alien-minded propa- 
gandists, plug-uglies, whip-crackers 
and other varieties of un-American 
vermin who infest our beautiful 
America.” 

¥ 

The Rev. A. W. Terminiello is the 
CWVA’s official chaplain! 

Paul Meinhart and George Vose are 
henchmen of Frederick Kister who ad- 
dress the “Nationalists.” Meinhart, as 
readers of The New Leader are aware, 
has spoken to meetings in Philadelphia 
of the so-called Current Events Club 
in behalf of Kister’s cause. Vose’s dis- 
graceful military record has caused con- 
sternation in “nationalist” circles. Mein- 
hart has concentrated his efforts in the 
Philadelphia area, and they are said to 
be bearing some fruit. 

Ellis O. 


has been 


Jones, indicted for sedition, 
having hearings before US 
probation officials in Chicago. He has 
won a decision to remain in Chicago to 
work with Mrs. Dilling on their forth- 
(It might be added that 
several years ago Mrs. Dilling authored, 
under the nom de plume of “Rev. Wood- 
ruff Johnson,’ the super-anti-Semitic 
book, The Octopus. Charles B. Hudson, 
also originally indicted for sedition, used 
his home address as that of the author.) 
Kister, when learning that Jones was 
being permitted to remain in Chicago, 
told friends, “that this is the first vic- 
tory any of us have had.” 


coming book. 





PRO-NAZI LEAGUE 


Kurt Mertig, founder and organizer 


of the pro-Nazi Citizens Protective 
League; Homer Maerz, anti-Semitic pub- 
Pioneer 


News Service which publishes and dis- 


lisher of the Chicago located 


seminates violent anti-Semitic material 
through the mails; and, Elmer Elmhurst, 
delegate to the Nazi Inter- 
Congress of the Welt-Dienst 
and one of those indicted for alleged sedi- 
tion, were all found guilty of unlawful 
assembly for their participation in a 
Christian Front rally in Queens on Oct. 6. 
They will be sentenced in Queens Spe- 
cial Sessions Court on January 23. C. 
Daniel Kurts, alias Casmir Kudelski, 
leader of the Christian Front in Queens, 
boasted in the courtroom of his corres- 
pondence with the censured Rev. A. W. 
Terminellie and with several Congress- 
men. 


American 


national 
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7 Neat Week 
Expose of Kenneth Leslie, tditor of “The Protestant 


Heard on the Right 


Ox January 10, 1946, the “Friends of 
Frank Fay” held a rally in Madison 
Square Garden. We told our readers 
before and afterwards that although 
announcing itself as an anti-Communist 
rally, several present on both the plat- 
form and audience, sitting in places of 
honor, were persons whose philosophy 
was just as totalitarian as that of the 
Communists whom they were attacking. 
This writer was censured by some well- 
meaning persons who told him that he 
was attacking a genuinely anti-Commu- 
nist rally. Those who may have, inad- 
vertently, attended the rally in support 
of the anti-Communist cause, may now 
sit in sackcloth and ashes, and meditate 
upon the boast of Gerald L. K. Smith, 
who crowed that he furnished the key 
men and the inspiration for the Frank 
Fay rally. Elizabeth Dilling received the 
following letter: 


“I suppose you knew about Mc- 
Naboe, the tin-horn politician, who is 
the permanent chairman of the Friends 
of Frank Fay, slurring Joe Kamp and 
Gerald L. K. Smith. I felt so sorry for 
Joe Kamp. He sat so dignifiedly in a 
box and took the rap like a gentleman. 
I was fit to be tied. They had a Jew 
speaker on the platform and he leaned 
over backward to prove to the ‘dumb 
goyim’ that it was Bismarck who was 
the originator of Communism, not dear 
Karl Marx. He was an innocent victim 
of Bismarck’s teaching owing to the 
fact that Karl Marx was a Jew, the 
son of a rabbi and had suffered ‘so 
much persecution. The committee 
leaned over, backwards to prove they 
were not ‘anti-Semitic’ so I had to 
laugh when a few days later after all 
their double-talk, etcetera, they were 
given ten days to vacate the Capitol 


Hotel as they were ‘anti-Semitic.’ Will 
our people ever learn?” 

Wasn’t the author of that letter, dear 
Lizzie, a former NY City politico pres- 
ent at that rally? 

* * * 

Although it is not generally known, 
Court Asher, one of those originally in- 
dicted for alleged sedition, tells friends 
that he will have to suspend publication 
of his anti-Semitic and anti-Democracy 
X-Ray. Asher 
doctors give him two 

Another foe of de- 
mocracy is critically ill: Carl H. Mote, 
Indiana industrialist. Mote, an associate 
of Gerald L. K. Smith, was exposed re- 
cently in The New Leader. Mote is a 
patient at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota. 


tirade periodical, The 
says that the 


months to live. 


* * * 
, 

When Gerald L. K. Smith takes the 
stand before the Woods Committee in 
Washington on January 31, he may have 
to reveal his financial ties with certain 
Detroit and midwestern magnates. Smith 
seems to be behind the current drive of 
the “Postwar Recovery Commission” in 
Detroit, whose political planks reflect the 
thinking of both Father Coughlin and 
the Ham-and-Eggers in California. 

Orville W. Roundtree, of Chehalies, 
Washington, is sending the anti-Semitic 
libel The Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Zion through the US mails. It was 
originally published in Britain by the 
Imperial Fascist League, led by one 
Arnold B. Leese of Guildford, Surrey. 
Leese, 


welcome ji 


incidentally, 1s receiving a warm 


1 American pro-Fascist circles 
and publications, u 
British. 


ually violently anti- 














Detroit’s “Fascist” Group 


Detroit (LPA) — The anti-labor 


‘propaganda campaign of big business 


made further progress with the appear- 
ance in Detroit and Washington of huge 
advertisements calling 
for abolition of practically all labor 
legislation of the past 14 years. 

Signed by the newly-formed Society of 
Sentinels, the ads gave neither address 
nor listing of officers. Swift investigation 
by union officials, however, disclosed that 
the SOS numbers among its guiding 
spirits several influential auto, banking 
and advertising executives. They include 
Stephen DuBrul, General Motors econo- 
mist; Waldron, personnel di- 
rector of Motor Co.; Noble 
Travis of the Detroit Trust Co.; Leslie 
Alman, advertising manager of Frueh- 
auf Trailer Co.; Rose Roy, advertising 
executive; Seward Lawson, Detroit office 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion; Stettbacher, 


agency head. 


daily newspapet 


Robert J. 


Hudson 


Wayne advertising 

In what labor leaders described as one 
of the most amazingly primitive and 
blatant appeals to turn back the clock 
14 years, the SOS addressed the ads as 
open letters to President Truman and 
proposed an 11-point program as “a sug- 
gested draft of your forthcoming mes- 
sage to Congress.” Here are a few of 
the steps sought by the Sentinels to 
return the nation to the economic dark 
ages. 

1—Withdrawal of the President’s war 
powers; 2—Immediate repeal of the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Act; 3—Repeal of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; 4—Re- 
peal of all federal laws for the control of 
prices, production, and the allocation of 
materials; 5—Increased taxes and dras- 
tically reduced government expenditures; 
6—Repeal of all laws designed to in- 
fluence the prices of farm products; 7— 
Repeal of the Social Security Act; 8— 
No appropriations tor federal housing; 
9—In most cases federal aid to states 
granted; 10—“Whatever 
others may do, let us preserve this nation 
as an island of freedom.” 


should not be 


LOUD-MOUTHED EIGHT PERCENT 


New YORK (LPA).—Are you rich 
enough to hate Jews? Do you dislike 
government projects that help prevent 
unemployment? Do you disapprove of 
labor unions? These odd facts are inter- 
related, according to a survey in the 
February Fortune magazine, which dis- 
closes that 1) anti-Semitism increases 
with wealth; 2) is strongest in the North- 
east and Middle West; 3) is strongest in 
large cities; 4) is strongest among the 
age-group 35 to 49; 5) runs parallel with 
hostility to Great Britain and Russia; 
6) runs parallel with disapproval of 
large-scale government work projects to 
help prevent unemployment, and of labor 
unions; and that 7) anti-Semites talk 
louder and faster than most Americans. 
However, altogether the Jew-haters 
among us are only a noisy 8.8 -percent. 











Against Indonesian Independence 


The Facts Behind the Revolt in Java 


By Lawrence Griswold 


Leader 


N Vhe New 
] Oswald Garrison 


an article entitled 


of February 9, 
Villard 


“Java 


published 
Must Be 
Free.” It was an interesting article 
which gave a 
the oppressed 


heart-rending picture of 


Indonesians. The only 
thing wrong about it is that it was based 


incorrect assumptions and 


upon mis- 
representations. 

Mr. Villard is one of the few sincere 
liberals still with us, and even if his 


article is based upon misinformation, he 
is still entitled to the courtesy 
honest 


due an 


protagonist of a theory. It is 


only unfortunate that he attempts to 
cover all allegedly popular’ causes, 
righteous and unrighteous, both at home 
and abroad, with the same mantle of 
martyrdom. 

Until September's end, very few 
people here or in Europe were aware 


of the Indonesian nationalist movement. 
When news first appeared, the Sukarno 
revolt was 


portrayed in a variety of 


colors, none of which was accurate, for 
the Sukarno movement 
going a 
Japanese-controlled 
anti-Duteh and 


was then under- 
Quisling 
government to an 


transition from a 


anti-Christian revolu- 
tion. The religious impulse disappeared 
quickly, for there was no support at all 
for a Holy War. The struggle for racial 
independence, 


however, spread 


through the seaports of Java. 


rapidly 


To Holland, this was a disaster. 
had no troops, 


They 


no navy to send to Indo- 


nesia, and the merchant marine was 


erippled by war and the remnants held 
in port by 


Communist strikes. Loyal 


Javanese and Europeans, released from 


Japanese prison camps, were confronted 


by a reign of terror in the cities. In 


Holland 


allies, with the result that 


desperation, appealed to her 


sritish troops 


were diverted from their goal in Japan 


to Sumatra and Java, while the sur- 


rendered Japanese were ordered to re- 


cover the arms they had _ previously 
supplied the insurgents. Since the rebels 
refused to give up their arms, there 


was fighting and another paradox to 


explain. Unfortunately, too many jumped 
to the obvious conclusion. 
” 
Do the mweajority of Java's 48,000,000 
people really wart ide pendence 
The answer is an emphatic NO. Since 
the reforms and the Constitutional 
Regulation of 1854, no intelligent nativ 
leaders, with the exception of the pro- 
fessional “nationalists,” have desired 
complete independence from Holland, 
being: full aware that they would o ly 
be exchanging one master for another, 
a situation unaltered even now. 
Sentimentally, there is no doubt that 


the articulate Javanese would prefer to 


enjoy their prewar privileges under an 


exclusively 
this 


native government, but if 


means the abandonment of the 
economic security supplied by the Dutch, 
there is little question that they would 
cling to the Netherlands, 
have 


Already, they 
freedom under 
Holland's rule than they could possibly 
gain for 
offered status in an 
well-known for its liberalism—a condi- 
tion not yet achieved by the 
say, or the Baltic States. 


been offered more 


themselves; they have been 


dominion empire 
Ukraine, 


By the end of 1941 the decentraliza- 
tion of Dutch rule was almost complete. 
The Volksraad, established in 1918 and 
progressively liberalized since, was com- 
posed principally of Javanese, locally 
elected, and had not only achieved effec- 
tive self-government but was increasing 
its legislative prerogatives over all Indo- 
nesia. Native Javanese were eligible for 
all public offices, the health program 
was in the hands of native, Dutch- 
trained doctors, and there were over 
20,000 schools for the 21,083 villages of 
Indonesia. 


Thinking Javanese patriots are also 
aware of the problems inherent in the 
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@ Lawrence Griswold spent ten years in the Far East, engaged in archeology 


and other scientific research. A substantial part of this time he spent in Java and 


in the neighboring islands. 


During his stay there he established contact with the 


native population, aided by his knowledge of their language. Griswold’s book “Tombs, 
‘Travel and Trouble” deals in part with Indonesian problems, while his “The Other 
America” is devoted to American affairs. At present he writes on Far Eastern prob- 


lems for the Christian Science Monitor. 


Everywhere the imperialism of the democratic Western European nations is on 
the retreat; Britain is no longer imperialistic in the sense of seeking territorial con- 
quest. The empires of Britain, France, and Holland are slowly beng transformed 
into commonwealths, with dominion status for member-nations, such as Canada and 
Australia enjoy, and trusteeships for colonies under which they will be able to pre- 


pare for self-government. 


The Netherlands Government has recently defined the terms of dominion status 
under which Indonesia would enjoy a large measure of self-government, and equality 


with the Dutch. 


In our issue of Feb. 9, The New Leader printed an article by Oswald 


Garrison Villard urging complete and immediate independence for Indonesia and 
withdrawal of the troops of Britain, the USA, and other western powers from the 
Far East. In this issue Griswold presents the case against independence. In a future 
issue Boris Sapir will give a third viewpoint on this complicated and difficult problem. 
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neighboring islands. Numbering well 
over a thousand, the five large islands 
and their associated groups cover a 
wide range of races and religions, very 
few of which are sympathetic to the 
Islamic Javanese. The Papuans of New 
Guinea, the Dyaks of Borneo, the 
Bugis of Celebes, the Orang Gunung 
of Flores, the Hindus of Bali and 
Lombok and the Tamils of Atchin, are 
only a few of the sixty different lin- 
guistic and racial groups which would 
resent any assumption of Javanese 
overlordship. For centuries, Dutch tact 
and discipline have been necessary to 


* 


the Dutch to educate, their approach— 
when they have one at all—to the sub- 
ject of independence is fully as emo- 
tional as that of our American liberals. 
However, it is a safe bet that at least 
75 percent of the Javanese are 
pletely ignorant of the 
the present revolt. 


com- 


behind 


causes 


* * * 


Wirt Java's economic structure sup- 
port inde pendence? 


Here again, the answer is an emphatic 
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Rioters in Surabaya 


prevent inter-island raiding and even 
outright warfare. Many of the so- 
called rebellions against Dutch rule 
were, in actuality, resentful attacks on 
the peace-making referee. 

Religiously, the causes of friction are 
even greater. While the Dutch have 
encouraged religious freedom, there is 
no indication that the dominant Mo- 
hammedan Javanese would be so tolerant 
of the Buddhists, Brahmins, Christians, 
pagans, and animists of the neighboring 


islands. For centuries, the Dutch have 
proven the essential social catalyst 
among the diverse and antagonistic 


peoples of the Malay Barrier, a job 
which the Javanese are most unlikely 
to attempt. And the non-Javanese are 
quite aware of this. 

Finally, there are about 45,000,000 
Javanese who have no conception of 
what political independence would mean 
to them and their children. Peasants, 
almost all of them; small farmers who 
work their rice paddies and fields with 
the help of the boys they will not allow 


NO. Java cannot even feed itself. The 
most densely populated land on earth, 
it is a one-crop island where political 
independence would mean starvation, 
plague and anarchy within a year. Al- 
most entirely agricultural, less than 4 
percent of the population is urban and 
there are no industries worth mention- 
ing. Java’s wealth is no longer in sugar, 
and the native owners of 77 percent 
of the Javanese economy would have to 
reorient their entire structure before 
the island could attain self-sufficiency in 
essential foodstuffs. Among the moun- 
tains and valleys of the interior, a 
large proportion of peasant farmers 
might remain well-fed, but governments, 
even Utopian ones, cannot exist with- 
out revenues, and the lot of Javanese 
farmers under the burdens of political 
independence would be pretty grim. 
Java has been supported for years by 
Sumatran oil and rubber and the oil of 
Borneo, resources which would certainly 
not be available to any government set 
up by Achmet Sukarno—not while the 





Sumattrans and Dyaks have anything & 
say about it. 
* * * 


Wear are the reasons for the present 
yevolt? 

lt is difficult to answer this question 
quantitatively. The factors behind the 
revolt are comparatively easy to list, 
but the proportionate value of each ip 
yelation to the whole cannot be accy. 
rately fixed at this distance. However, 
from my knowledge of the Javanese 
people and the broad circumstances 
surrounding the rebellion, I may list the 
elements in the following order: 

1—-Emotional exuberance arising from 
the defeat of the Japanese and the 
elimination of that ancient Oriental 
bogey-man. For decades, the predatory 
Japanese have been held up to the 
Javanese as a horrible consequence of 
too much freedom. Now that they no 
longer have this to fear, they are cele 
brating. As soon as they get hungry, 
the enthusiasts will go back to work. 

2—Exhilaration over the fact of nomi- 
nal self-government, however temporary, 
This elation seems confined largely to 
the younger men of the towns and 


cities, where local orators can organize 
them in rallies and mass demonstra 
tions. The Javanese are not very dif- 


ferent from anyone else, at least in this 
sense. 

3—Communist influence. There is no 
doubt that the Comintern, or its ghost, 
is a highly potent factor in Java. Like 
the EAM movement in Greece and the 
present Hukbalahap§ disturbances in 
Luzon, the Communist underground 
movement arose in Java as soon as the 


invading army was withdrawn from 
authority. Restricted at first to the 
ports, the movement only began to 


spread after Sukarno announced his 
goal of independence and had estab 
lished his field agents in areas away 


from the dockyards. 

Both Sukarno and Hatta confirm this 
influence. IR (which means 
Achmet Sukarno has been 
a Communist 
When he left 
versity 


engineer, 
not doctor) 
since his school days 
Bandung Technica! Uni- 
with his engineer’s 
political, not scientific. 
PNI (Partai Nasional 
1926, and by 1931 had 


recognized as an 


degree, his 
interests were 
He fownded the 
Indonesia) in 

been 


rabble-rouser and 


accomplished 
inciter to violence 
After several dockyard riots in Soera 
baia and Semarang, Sukarno was picked 
up by the authorities and sentenced t0 
foun 


years in the penitentiary. This 


was subsequently reduced to a single 
year and, after a few months, he was 

1 : 
allowed to go free. 

The PNI had dissolved during his 
absence, but one of the surviving frag- 
ments had become known as the Pal 
tindo (Partai Indonesia), and Sukarno 


promptly joined this outfit, organized 
another riot and was again picked up 
This time the Dutch exiled him 
Flores, a large island some 1500 miles 
east of Java. Sukarno did not like 
Flores and petitioned the Dutch 
transfer him to Sumatra, next door 
Java, and they did so. Sukarno was 
Padang, Sumatra, 
supposedly employed himself by teach 
ing the Koran. At any event, he was 
in Padang when the Japanese arrived: 
They wanted a Quisling, preferably 4 
better man than Sukarno, but no bettet 
man would take the job. At least 300 
Indonesian leaders were imprisoned fot 
their refusal to cooperate, and the m& 
jority of them died under Japanesé 
mistreatment. Eventually, the Japanes 
found that only Achmet Sukarno wt 
willing to take the job and he got tt. 
In August, when the Tokyo Gover™ 
ment surrendered, the Japanese I 
stalled Sukarno as “President.” This 
was Japanese spite, but Sukarno liked 
the idea. He went on the air and to 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


sent to where he 
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“Flight Into Terror 





My Last Days as a Prisoner in a Nazi Concentration Camp 
By Leon Blum 


Toward two o’clock in the afternoon 

the German prisoner who had served 
ys as a sort of messenger rapped at our 
door. He had just been told by one of 
the underlings of the SS commandant 
that within a half-hour we were to ex- 
pect the visit of an officer. 


A visit? In this little house which 
served as our prison in Buchenweald, here 
jin the woods at the edge of the camp, 
visits were so rare as to be alarming. 
What could be the meaning of this one? 
There was little need for long reflection. 
The troubled uncertainties of the past 
week would soon be resolved. Our fate 
would be settled, perhaps forever. 


[' was Easter Sunday, April 1, 1945. 


For about a week the American Third 
Army had occupied the region of the 
upper Weser. Its advance guards had al- 
ready passed Eisenach. But Buchenwald 
is only a few miles from Erfurt, and 
from Eisenach to Erfurt on the Auto- 
strad is not more than fifty miles. For 
nearly a week our time had been passed 
in a fever of watching and listening. At 
any moment the helmets of American 
scouts might come into view. The camp 
would be easy to take. Since the Russian 
attack on the Oder it had been stripped 
of most of its garrison, and there were 
left only a few hundred SS men. The 
Americans might rush the place at any 
time. That sound which we heard dur- 
ing the day—might it not be clatter of 
a bombardment or the nearer roar of a 
cannonade? And at night, when we were 
roused from our half-sleep, might not 
that be the American tanks pounding 
along the highway? When would they 
arrive? Tonight, tomorrow? And—es- 
pecially—would they arrive in time, be- 
fore an order of the Gestapo would pull 
us out onto the roads, carry us farther 
and farther beyond the reach of our ad- 
vancing Allies? We were fully conscious 
of the fact that our lives depended on 
the way in which these events would hap- 
pen to mesh. 


According to all commonsense rules 
the order to march us out of reach of 
help should have been given long ago. 
Perhaps the Gestapo, famed as it was 
for its brutal efficiency, was beginning 
to slip. We began to sense about us 
signs of confusion. Perhaps our captor, 
in the dismay induced by approaching 
disaster, had forgotten about our exist- 
ence. If that was the case, our libera- 
tion was certain, and it would come soon, 
Sooner or later—but surely—we should 
be able to return to France, to our 
iriends, to our loved ones. 


3ut if the dread order came, if we 
were marched off to the south, into the 
mountain redoubts where the Nazis had 
organized themselves for the last stand 
that would be a different fate. We 
would be destroyed in the final catas- 
trophe. Hitler would perish, but like the 
oriental despots, like Sardanapalus in the 
Picture by Delacroix, among the bodies 
of companions, followers, slaves and hos- 
tages heaped upon his funeral pyre. 


Filled with visions such as this, the 
days slowly passed, each hour seeming 
to add a tiny weight to our favorable 
chances. But time continued to tick away, 
and no one came. Soon the man who was 
to bear the dread announcement was an 
hour overdue. In going up from the first 
floor, where we had been taking our 
lunch, 1 was suddenly stricken with in- 
Supportable pain. I was paralyzed. I 
talled for help. My wife and our servant, 
Joachim, carried me to my bed. 

I knew well what had happened. These 
attacks were nothing new. It was a come 
bination of lumbago and sciatica. It had 
been brought on, like the others, by our 
Painfully restricted way of life, espe- 
“ally by the lack of fresh food and of 
Physical exercise, With the proper treat- 
ment, the attack would pass in a week 


a 
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This week Léon Blum will become the guest of the American people. As spokes- 


man for the French government and the French people he comes to ask for help in 


the rebuilding of his country. Since France must be the Keystone of the reconstructed 


Europe upon which much of our hope for a peaceful and democratic world depends, 


intelligent Americans will wish him success in his mission. As a clue to the life and 


character of this man—as well as to the mood of the Europe which he represents— 


The New Leader offers some chapters from the story of his life as a Nazi prisoner. 


For exactly two years this great French Socialist and supremely sensitive 


human being was held as completely cut off from the world as ever was a country- 


man of his in the Bastile of evil memory. 


In a narrow house at the edge of the 


Buchenwald camp he could hear all day and all night the ceaseless beat of the march- 


ing Nazi guards. His wife came voluntarily to share his loneliness and his dangers. 


There they waited and worried and wondered during the long months from April, 
1943, to April, 1945. Then the silence was broken by the sound of American guns. 
But what doom the approaching crisis held for the two French prisoners they could 


not guess. It is at this point the Léon Blum takes up the autobiographical narrative 


of which we present the first chapter in this number of The New Leader. Other 


chapters will follow. 
xX 
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or two. But it require l complete rest 
and plenty of heat. And that officer 
might knock at any; moment. I was 
stretched out on my bed, couldn’t put 
a foot on the ground. To descend the 
stairs and take my place in a car seemed 
out of the question. Would they dare 
to force me to take a long trip under 
such conditions? Perhaps my misfor- 
tune would prove our means of salvation. 


* * * 


[: is now three o’clock. We hear the 
sounds of steps on the stairs. There is 
a knock at the door. The visitor enters. 
I lie there stretched out on my bed. My 
wife rises to receive him. 


It is an officer who is strange to us. 
He speaks French with difficulty but 
understands it well enough. He has been 
sent, he explains, by the camp com- 
mandant who happens to be too busy to 
call on me himself. His mission is to 
tell us that an order has been received 
directing us to leave the camp imme- 
diately. The departure will take place 
at the end of the day, and we are to 
make our preparations. We shall go in 
an automobile. We may carry some 
baggage but only such as we can take 
with us in the car. 


My wife and I exchanged glances. At 
last! This is what we have been ex- 
pecting. No mistake about all this.... 
The officer has finished his little speech. 
He is there, standing, near my bed. He 
After a moment of silence I 


waits. 





speak: “Leave? But I cannot.” Here my 
wife breaks in and quickly tells him the 
story of my misfortune. Joachim was 
present and the SS men have certainly 
been told of what happened. 


The officer thinks things over for a 
moment: “Have you told the doctor 
about this?” 

“No, not yet. The doctor has attended 
me during three such attacks. He has 
always given me a prescription. I still 
have some compresses and the salve 
which he has prescribed. I didn’t want 
to bother him.” 

The officer hesitates, considers me with 
a calculating eye. His suspicion is 
aroused. The accident fits in too neatly. 
My consideration for the physician seems 
overdone. Finally he makes up his mind: 
“We have received an order and there 
is nothing to do but carry it out.” 

I reply: “And as for me, all I can 
say is to repeat that is is impossible.” 

“Very well,” says he, “I will make my 
report to the commandant.” 

I put in as a parting shot: “Go ahead. 
Make your report, but don’t forget to 
consult the physician.” 

The officer nods, crosses the room and 
disappears. 

There we were, my wife and I, shut 
in with our anxieties. What would they 
do? Our liberty, our very lives depended 
on a consultation which was even now 
taking place. This officer, the comman- 
dant and the physician held our fate 
in their hands. We looked at each other, 


and our glances showed that we were 
united in our thoughts: “Come now, no 
nonsense. If they have received an order, 
they will carry it out, and that’s all. 
They will bundle an invalid on a wheel- 
barrow, car, an ambulance—no matter 
what.” We were ready for anythirg, 
if only they would allow us to go to- 
gether. 

From moment to moment we awaited 
the ring of the telephone. Four o’clock, 
five o'clock, nothing but silence. Evening 
came, then night. What was the mean- 
ing of this suspense? Our imaginations 
were in a ferment. Perhaps investiga- 
tion had confirmed the accuracy of our, 
account. The physician may have urged 
that it would be dangerous to move me. 
Or the commandant was awaiting new 
instructions. They might not arrive un- 
til after the American attack. This faint 
hope helped us to doze off to sleep. 

The silence and uncertainly continued 
through all the following day, Monday. 
Since we expected the visitor from mo- 
ment to moment, my wife hesitated 
about turning on the radio. But the 
officer did not return, nor the physician, 
nor anyone else. 


The Americans were certainly ad- 
vancing, for the bombardment in the 
direction of Erfurt never ceased, and 
the sounds of alarm and confusion in 
the camp were continuous. Another day 
passed, another night. It was Tuesday, 
There seemed to be more and more basis 
for hope. No matter how communication 
lines had broken down, the reply from 
Gestapo headquarters must have come 
in, Perhaps Patton’s advance from the 
direction of Thuringia had cut off the 
route to the south and thus rendered 
impossible the entire plan for the Nazi 
last stand in the famous redoubts. It 
was three o'clock. The hope of reaching 
the end of another day grew stronger 
with every passing minute. But Joachim 
entered. The SS had just received a 
telephone message. We were notified 
without any explanation that we had to 
be ready to leave at seven o’clock that 
3rd day of April. 


My wife suddenly saw red. Furious, 
she bounded out of the room and down 
the stairs. After a quarter of an hour 
she returned. “What have you done?” 
I asked. “I couldn’t just stand by and 
see them take you out like this.” “You 
have seen the commandant?” “No, he 
hid. But I didn’t give up till I had seen 
that other one, the officer who came to 
visit us. And you can bet that he listened 
to me.” “And what was the result?” 
“I don’t know. I demanded that the 
physician be sent, and I kept at him 
until he seemed to give in.” 


Toward four o’clock, in fact, the phy- 
sician appeared. Though the lie seemed 
pointless, he pretended that he had not 
been sent, that he had just happened to 
drop in. At first he began to hint that 
the journey might not be too bad in an 
ambulance or in a big, comfortable car, 
Then he examined me carefully. Finally 
he raised his head and said to me: 
‘I will go to see the commandant this 
minute.” Then, as my wife was con- 
ducting him to the door, he spoke to her 
gravely: “I hope, madame, to see you 
again here and very soon.” 


Had my wife’s vigorous interposition 
won our case at last? These alternating 
hopes and disappointments were ex: 
hausting. They followed too fast. There 
was no time for adjustment. Less than 
half-an-hour after the physician had 
departed, Joachim came in with a new 
telephone message. The order was to be 
carried out. They would come for us 
and our baggage at seven. Not another 
word, Up to the moment of leaving, we 
saw not another living soul. For all the 
long months of our imprisonment, this 
had been the Nazi system: silence, ab- 
sence, and then the irrevocable blow. 
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Filibuster Against Democracy 


Racial Bias: A Spiritual Blot and Economic Drain Upon America 


HE forces of morality received a 

I temporary setback when the fili- 

" buster of reactionary Southern 
Democrats in the Senate forced the 
shelving of the bill to establish a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. 

This is not a defeat, because it is not 
final. It is a delay, because right, logic 
and patriotism are on the side of the 
angels in support of the principle of this 
bill, and these cannot long be denied. 

This is not, therefore, a moment for 
despair, but a time for redoublivng eur 
efforts to enact this measure. 

It is a great mistake to regard the 
FEPC bill as 
the benefit of Negroes and, therefore, 


omething aimed solely for 


something which should be of vital in- 
terest only to Negroes. 

There are many cities and town n 
America which do not have a “Negro 
problem.” There are many that do not 
have a “Jewish problem.” Nevertheless, 
that does not necessarily mean there is 
no discrimination problem there. 

There are many places in this country 
where a person of foreign birth finds it 
difficult to obtain anything better than 
a menial job—sometimes not even that— 
or finds it impossible to obtain promo- 
tion. in industry commensurate with his 
ability. There are places where such 
difficulties are encountered by anyone 
not having an Anglo-Saxon name, even 
though he and his father or grandfathex 
may have been born here. Sometimes 
the prejudice is exhibited on religious 
grounds . 

There are special areas in this coun- 
try with special prejudices. In some 
places they are against Mexicans, or any- 
one with a Spanish 
places they are against Poles or other 
Slavic Frequently they are 
against Italians or Greeks or Irish. 


. against Catholics or Jews. 


name. In other 
peoples. 


To be sure, the Negroes are the larg- 
est ethnic minority group in America 
— some 13,000,000. The Mexicans, 
Poles, Italians, Irish, ete., are much 
smaller minorities. But when the 
ethnic minorities who suffer discrimi- 
nation in various places in this coun- 
try are added up the total ranges 
between 410,000,000 and 50,000,000. 
(There are close to 50,000,000 persons 
in this country who are of foreign 
birth, or are the children of parents 
who are one or both of foreign birth. 
Add the Negroes to this total and one 
finds a grand total of nearly 50 per- 
cent of our population who suffer some 
degree of discrimination due to preju- 
dice in one form or another. 

The FEPC bill does not intrude on any 
person’s intimate family or social life. 
The FEPC bill doesn’t aim at forcing 
people to be friends. An unfriendly per- 
son cannot be made to be friendly by 
force; and the bill doesn’t attempt to 
deal with this question at all. 

The bill confines itself to one clear 
declaration; and that is, that every man 
has a right to make a living. Therefore, 
the bill says, the only criterion which 

properly and morally may be used in 
giving a man a job is the question 
whether he can do the work competently. 
The bill only goes as far as saying that 
prejudice based on race, color, or creed 
should not prevent a man from getting 
a job for which he 
score of ability. 


is qualified on the 


For to deprive a man of a job because 
of prejudice is to deny that man the 
right to make a living. The bill at- 
tempts to go no further than this, as 
anyone can see by reading it; and any- 
one who attempts to distort its meaning 
into anything else is doing an immoral 
thing. 


* 


Tue problem of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation in America goes far beyond the 
boundaries of our towns and cities, our 
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counties and states. It even jas inter- 
national aspects. 

l am reminded of the story about the 
American Military Observer sent to Rus- 
sia to study Soviet plane production, and 
who was shown through Russia’s fore- 
most plane factory. His guide, a Russian 
general, while highly extolling Soviet 
production records, showed the American 
the assembly line filled With planes as 
The American 
officer observed a peculiarity common to 
all the planes in sight. He turned to 
ithe Russian general and asked, “But 
where are the propellers?” 
the Russian general drew himself up 
with a frown and replied, “Yes, and what 


ha 


about your Negro problem? 


far as the eye could see. 


Whereupon 


It is perhaps part of the perversity 
of human nature that we find our funny 
stories funnier when the gaiety is spiced 
with sadness. For Americans—proud of 
the American way of life—this story un- 
covers a deep vein of sadness. 

For Americans—as men of good will 
in the world—must forever find them- 
selves uneasily standing on shaky ground 
in criticizing the conduct of other na- 
tions as long as our own is vulnerable. 

Is there something we Americans would 
like to say about Russian aggression 
against its neighbor states and their 
suppression of minority rights and de- 
struction of liberty and freedom? Do we 
hold a hard opinion of French policy in 
Syria and Lebanon? Or of British policy 
in India or Palestine? Is there some- 
thing we would like to say about the 








eonduct of the Argentine Government? 
Were we shocked and indignant because 
of the Nazi slaughter of the Jewish peo- 
ples of Europe? Or the Japanese cruel- 
ties to the luckless ones who fell into 
iheir hands? 

And, still, what answer have we to 
make to imperialists and totalitarians 
when we condemn these policies and they 
retort, “And how do you treat 


> 


Negroes? 


your 


There are many times, 1 am sure, when 
all Americans must confess to them- 
selves, “Our treatment of the Negroes 
is an American hypocrisy which every 
good citizen must do everything in his 
power to end.” For of one thing I am 
certain: The moral sense of this nation 
cannot long be denied. 

The Civil War freed the Negro physi- 
cally, but it did not free him to make 
a decent living, to live in decent homes, 
or to make full use of his capabilities. 
And until all this is accomplished, the 
Negro is not really a free man, nor is 
America really a free nation. The Ne- 
gro, who was freed by Abraham Lincoln 
from the individual master, must be 
freed from his present condition, which 
is that of being the slave of our whole 
society. He who was turned loose from 
the plantation, naked, hungry, destitute, 
still walks a dusty road, with little in 
his pocket but the franchise, and some- 
times not that. It is our job to free him 
completely from the economic slavery 
that is still rela‘tively his lot. In Lin- 
coln’s time the Negro was enslaved both 
physically and economically. That was 
the size of th» herculean challenge which 
faced Abraham Lincoln. The task that 
faces us is only half as great. 

If Lincoln and the Americans of his 
time had the moral courage to roll up 
their sleeves and wade into the job when 
it was twice as great, shall it disconcert 
men and women of today when the job 
is only half as great? 


* * * 


How should we as individuals ap- 
proach the problem? There are many 
ways: 

We can think of it as a Christian 
problem. The ethics of our Christan 
morality will not let us rest until our 
conscience is clear on the so-called Negro 
question. For as Christians, we know 
that there are no such things as “Negro 
rights” or “white rights,” there ave only 
human rights, which black and white 
and brown and yellow all claim equally 
as members of the human family, and 
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children of God. In every way, the Chris. 
tian approach to the problem is the 
soundest, the truest and the safest. And 
indeed it is a matter of record that the 
most fruitful work done in the elimina. 
tion of discrimination in this country is 
being done on a united front by religious 
groups of all faiths and denominations, 
For they approach this problem armed 
with principles which are ancient, im. 
mutable, and godly. The Bilboes of our 
Congress evoke many seculiar author. 
ities, and political and economic pri. 
ciples for their intolerant attack on the 
Negro. But not even Senator Bilgo has 
had the impudence to quote Scripture as 
witness. Why? Well, let us quote some 
Seripture for him. It has been said “If 
any man says, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar.” Against this sv. 
preme charge, Senator Bilbo must find 
himself defenseless, now and eternally 
Let us try, as best we can, to stay out 
ef that dreadful docket with him. for 
inhappily all of us have, to some extent, 
failed our brothers. 


There is another way we Americans 
«an approach the Negro problem: as pa 
triots. Can we, as patriots, rest easily 
so long as there is a black blot on the 
American flag for which America must 
face the world with shame? 


The third way to approach the problem 
is as practical, money-minded men and 
women, to figure out in dollars and cents 
what our failure to solve the Negro prol- 
Jem costs us. How much does it cost us, 
as taxpayers, when a member of an aver- 
age Negro family falls ill? Or has chil- 
dren? When such contingencies oveur 
in the average impoverished Negro fam- 
ily few ever think of calling a doctor. 
That is to say, a private doctor. And 
why? Because such families have had 
the previous experience of not being able 
to obtain a doctor. For doctors, too, must 
Jive, and alacrity does not spring spon- 
taneously when the doctor’s experience 
tells him that he almost certainly will 
not be paid. But whatever the merits of 
that may be; do you know what the 
standard practice is, as every hospital 
in America can testify? If a Negro fam- 
ily calls an ambulance, either public or 
private, philanthropic funds pay the bill. 
Those funds come from the community 
pocket. 

Or Jet us remember the long depres- 
sion years when Negroes constituted & 
disproportionate share of the nation’ 
relief load. No practical-minded citizen 
wants to have to carry that kind of load 
again. It is too costly to the taxpayers 
when people are on relief. It is cheape 
for all that they should be working. 

Or take it the other way round. We 
know that everything that Americans 
produce increases the wealth of the na 
And, conversely, we know that 
what Americans fail to produce fails t 
increase the wealth of the nation. By 
denying’ equal job opportunity to the 
Negro we are denying him the full and 
free right to produce to the limit of his 
capacity and talents, and we also deny 
to America the benefit of the wealth he 
would have produced. 


tion. 


As a member of the House MAiilitary 
Affairs Committee I can tell you that 
the whole nation was forced to pay fo 
it when wartime training programs fi- 
nanced from Federal funds were barred 
to Negroes by discriminatory adminis 
tration of state and local educational 
In the Southern States, whelé 
three-fourths of the Negro labor foree 
was to be found, training facilities wel 
inadequate and frequently non-existent 
In the 18 Southern and border state 
where Negroes constitute 22 percent of the 
total population, they constituted only 4 
percent of the total trainees for war * 
dustries in January, 1942, In the stalé 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


officials. 
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Clash Between Britain and Russia 


Should the US Be Neutral in Disputes Between Other Great Powers? 


By Elmer Davis 


T present the Russians are doing 
A nothing that threatens to conflict 


with the immediate interests of 


F ihe United States; their political and 


ia al ator 


ys 


propaganda pressures are all directed 
against England. Russia is strongly op- 
posed to the creation of a western 
states, 
around 


European bloe of democratic 
which would naturally cluster 
England; at the same time Russia is 
creating a bloc of eastern European 
states, some—though not all—of them 


© effectively dominated by the Communist 


minority, which cluster around Russia. 


The Russians want this for their own 


bihreaten their security now. 


security—a perfectly legitimate objee- 


BS iive; but it is hard to see who could 


The Rus- 


S cians met and broke the larger part of 


power 0 


ihe German army, the most powerful 
army the world had ever seen; no other 
combination of powers in 
Europe could present them with another 


danger like that. The Russians have 


§ effectively dominated the Balkans, and 
» now Andrei Vishinsky seems to be trying 
© io maneuver the British out of Greece. 


And at the same time the Russians 


Stalk about wanting trusteeship over the 


= former 
© Tripolitania on 


dominions in Africa- 
the Mediterranean, or 


Italian 


) Eritrea on the Red Sea. The United 
P Nations Organization might decide to 


make any one of several dispositions of 
those territories; a good deal could be 


Ssaid for returning their administration 
'to a democratic and demilitarized Italy. 


» But to entrust 


sno British 


them to the Russians 
would put Russia right across the British 
lifeline to the East—something which 
government, whether Con- 
servative or Socialist, could contemplate 
without alarm. To have a strong mili- 
tary power in a position where it could, 
at will, interrupt eommunication not only 
between Britain and India, but between 
Britain and Australia and New Zealand, 
would make the stability not only of the 
British Empire but of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations dependent on the 
good-will of another power—which has 
not been displaying too much good-will 


» toward Britain lately. 


Sis this of ours? 


Well, it may be asked, what business 
Isn’t it just an argu- 
ment between Russia and Britain? 
Haven’t the Russians as good a right 
to get ice-free ports—on the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea, or wherever—as 
the British have to dominate the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea by their 
chain of bases? There are three answers 
to that—geographical, ideological, and 
strategic. From every one of these 
pots of view, the interest of the United 
States would best be served by leaving 
the present balance between Britain and 
Russia about where it is. It is nobody’s 
fault that Russia happens to occupy the 
northern part of the world’s greatest 
land mass; and that ice-free ports hap- 
pen to lie on the edge of that mass, a 
long way from Russia. If you say it is 
inevitable for 
those ports, 


Russia to push toward 
it is just as inevitable that 
the people who have them now want to 
hold on to them. The Russians now have 
the use of ice-free ports in Manchuria, 
and a port on the Adriatic at Fiume in 
friendly Yugoslavia. Granted that they 

od a right on the Mediter- 
x the Red Sea as the British, 
they have no better right; the British 
are there now, and to disturb the present 


alance between Russia and the 
British m 


have ac 


ranean « 


Strategic | 


monwealth would be gravely 

unset¢! + © 

"settling to the world, at a time when 

what it ; 
at it most needs is a chance to awiet 

down, 


Barrarx 


a democracy, the leading 
“emocracy of the 
United st 


+ 
vO 


outside the 
ates. Whatever weakens Britain 
d the advantage of Russia weakens 
*mocracy in Europe, to the advantage 
of totalitarian Communism, and to the 


world 
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disadvantage of democracy all over the 
world. One would think that would be 
plain to anybody; though it does not 
seem to be plain to those Congressmen 
who are out to defeat the British loan. 
Furthermore, the present Russian po- 
litical tactics are reminiscent, to any- 
body who has followed world politics. 
The Russians are avoiding any direct 
conflict of interest with us, and concen- 
trating on a political offensive against 
the other great democracy. That was 
the way Hitler used to play it, putting 
the heat on one nation at a time. He 
proved that those were the most effective 
tactics in power politics; that the Rus- 
sians are now using them, too, does not 
mean that they are using them toward 
the same ends as Hitler. Nevertheless 
jt is a little disquieting to see them using 
those tactics at all. 

Russia, with Siberia, contains the core 
of Europe and Asia and effectively 
dominates them both. No other power 
in either continent could threaten Russia 
now. But in a great crescent, around this 
core of Russian territory, lie other na- 
tions, weaker nations; and across the 
oceans lies the American continent. If 
Russia breaks through that crescent to 
dominate not only the core of Eurasia, 
but its circumference, the strategic 
balance of the whole world is altered. 
“We 
especially ought to pray that the powers 
of Europe may be so poised apd counter- 
poised among themselves, that their own 
safety may require the presence of all 
their forces at home, leaving the other 
undisturbed 
In other words, American 
needs a balance of 
In his day the 
upset by Napoleon; in our day it was 
upset by Hitler; since Hitler’s fall, there 
is a precarious balance between Russia 
and the weaker western powers, with 
the hope that some day the United Na- 
tions may be strong enough 
balances of power superfluous. But ever 
since Napoleon’s time it has been recog- 
nized that domination of the entire con- 
tinent of Europe, and especially of its 
Atlantic seaboard, by a single aggressive 


Thomas Jefferson once observed: 


quarters of the globe in 
tranquility.” 
security 
Europe. 


power in 
balance was 


to make _ 


power would be dangerous to the vital 
interests of the United States. The Rus- 
sans are not yet looking as far as the 
Atlantic seaboard; but their present 
policies raise some doubht as to just 
where they intend to stop. The doubt 
may be unwarranted; but it is the Rus- 
sians alone who can remove it. 


« + ] 


Tue Russians also have some ground 
for suspicion, and the restoration of 
confidence is not by any means a one- 
sided affair. Nevertheless, the persist- 
ence of Russian pressure against the 
British, and the technique of that pres- 
sure, are the biggest obstacles to the 
restoration of confidence now. At many 
meetings in the United States, numerous 
prominent Americans have insisted on 
the importance of maintaining good re- 
lations with Russia. It would be good 
news if any similar meeting, with 
speakers of equal eminence, were to be 
held in Moscow, to urge the importance 
of maintaining good relations with the 
United States. 

Supreme Court Justice Black has said 
that fear of Russia in this country is 
chiefly fear of the Russian economic 


system. This is open to doubt. Russian 


é 





state Socialism is one of various ways 
of organizing the economic life of a 
nation. If its results should prove that 
it is the best way, other nations might 
imitate it in mere self-interest. But it 
has vot proved itself the best way so 
far; I personally doubt if it ever will, 
and if it continues not to work as well 
as our system, it is nothing to worry 
about. The real difference between us 
avd Soviet Russia is that Russia is @ 
totalitarian police state, with few civic 
liberties and no populay control of the 
The real basis foi 
Russia is a Russian 
policy which keeps asking for more ond 


government, SUS iN 


cion of fore gn 
more—a policy which seems to have the 
sume ends as the policies of Peter the 
Great and Nicholas the First—and which 
is supported by the Communist parties 
Often the Commu- 
nists outside of Russia—especially the 
American Communists—have made them- 
selves ridiculous by not knowing just 
what was the Russian policy that they 
were trying to support; but they did 
their best. 


in other countries. 


There is no reason to suppose that the 
Russian people want trouble with us— 
or with the British—any more than we 
want trouble with them. They have just 
won a great war in which they suffered 
terrible losses. They could use all their 
energies for twenty years on more in- 
ternal reconstruction—and in giving 
themselves some of the consumer goods, 
ithe comforts of life, of which they have 
been deprived for years past by war, 
and the preparation for war. Their 
soldiers who have served abroad have 
learned that practically every nation in 
Europe has a higher living standard 
than Russia; they are going to want 
something better at home; and even in 
an autocracy, their influence may pres- 
ently constrain the government to do 
more for the comfort of its people and 
give less attention to expansion abroad, 
But maybe not. 


If the Russians seem  bumptious, 
boastful, arrogant in their foreign rela- 
tions, so did we a hundred years ago, in 
the period of our greatest expansion. 
Senator Pepper reports that Stalin had 
told him he hoped that Russia and 
America would work together, in the 
United Nations, for the peace of the 
world. We all hope that. Russia in the 
United Nations can make contributions 
to world culture as well as world peace, 
for they have learned to do some things 
better than other nations even though 
we do many things better than they de. 


‘But suspicion of their intentions will 


persist until two things are done—first, 
until there is freedom of information— 
both ways; not merely for news coming 
out of Russia, but for news going into 
Russia which is even more important. 
And second, until Russian diplomats 
modify the policies which the world has 
learned, in the recent past, to look on as 
ground for suspicion. 


* 
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Where Anti-British Rioting Began in Cairo 
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The Motives of Burke’s Grammar 


A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. New York. 1945. 


Inc. 530 pages. $5.00. 


Prentice-Hall, 


Review by EDWARD FIESS 


But the twentieth century has called the study semantics 


EN have been concerned with the problem of meaning since the beginnings 
M of western thought. 


and added to the long list of philosophers the names of Ogden, Richards, 
Bogolovsky, Suzanne Langer, Professor Morris of Chicago, Professor Stevenson of 


Yale, Alfred Korzybski, and many another. 


Now Kenneth Burke, who has long been 


concerned with “symbolic action,” comes before us with a difficult, 530-page volume, 


the first of a trilogy. 


This first volume deals with logic in a broad sense; the two to follow will deal 
respectively with persuasive acts, and with the “psychological” or “psychiatric.” Here 


in the author’s own characteristic vocab- 
ulary is his view of the project: 

... The Grammar should assist .. . 
through encouraging tolerance by spec- 
ulation. For it deals with a level of 
motivation which even wholly rival 
doctrines of motives must share in 
common; hence it may be addressed 
to a speculative portion of the mind 
which men of many different situations 
may have in common. The Rhetoric 

. would be designed to help us take 
delight in the Human Barnyard, with 
its addiction to the Scramble, an area 
that would cause us great unhappiness 
could we not transcend it by appreci- 
ation, classifying and tracing back to 
their beginnings in Edenic simplicity 
those linguistic modes of suasion that 
often seem little better than malice 
and the lie. And the Symbolic 
should enable us to see our own lives 
as a kind of rough first draft that 
lends itself at least somewhat to re- 
vision, as we may hope at least to 
temper the extreme rawness of our 
ambitions, once we become aware of 
the ways in which we are the victims 
of our own and one another’s magic. 

A Grammar of Motives sets forth a 
scheme called “dramatism,” whereby the 
five terms, or pentad, of Act, Scene, 
Agent, Agency, and Purpose (comparable 
to what, where, who, with what, and 
why) are applied in Part Two to the 
thief systems of philosophy and in Part 
Three to a “theory of constitutions.” 
Now the author himself is the first to 
perceive that these terms are ambiguous. 
He makes them even more equivocal than 
they are, gives each one multiple duties, 
and in general seems to make just what 
he wants out of them. He admits these 
ambiguities, welcomes them, and in a 
sustained and ingenious effort, largely 
unsuccessful, attempts to show that these 
“rich” ambiguities are the very sources 
of a greater clarity. Just where our 
terms become fuzzy and frayed at the 


edges or undergo a change of color, 





there, he says, may we hope to learn 
the most. 

This intellectual legerdemain lies at 
the core of the book, but in 530 pages 
Burke has not convinced me that the rab- 
bit was really in the hat, although I 
have enjoyed the prestidigitation. Give 
him a wholly new set of terms, and things 
will come out the same way. In other 
words, the skeptical reader searches for 
unstated assumptions. 


* * * 


Borxe's real services to the intellect 
come not in his main thesis but in his 
numerous indications of the way in which 
the logic of words or the words of logic 
sometimes hamper and sometimes facili- 
tate our thinking. We shrink and expand 
our metaphors to make our arguments 
come out right; we guard our statements 
by the use of “insofar” clauses (as does 
Burke himself); we hedge our difficulties 
about with “however,” “in principle,” 
“other things being equal,” and “in sub- 
stance”; we throw our supposed logic 
intu prominence with a “therefore.” All 
these and numerous other devices Burke 
ferrets out for our wisdom to feed on; 
these perceptions are well worth the 
price of admission in money and time. 
But precisely because the book has so 
many excellencies, we are compelled to 
dwell on its defects, defects that may 
come to stand in the way of its very 
values. 

Reading the book and checking back 
through it, I was struck by the curious 
resemblance, but in method only, to a 
far different work, Joyce’s Finnegans 
Wake. Like Joyce’s impressive poem- 
novel, A Grammar shows tireless in- 
genuity, large erudition and uncommon 
verbal aptitude. The reader is likely to 
come away from each with the same 
sense that so much has been said about 








Program for Economic Democracy 
Review by BROADUS MITCHELL 


PRIVATE MONOPOLY, THE ENEMY) 
AT HOME. By David Lasser. New 
York, 1945: Harper and Bros. Pp. 
306. $2.50. 


Tue assault on monopoly as the cause 
of most of the world’s current woes 
would be more convincing if monopoly 
were defined. As it is, Mr. Lasser’s 
anathemas may be applied to “big busi- 
ness,” or to capitalism, or to “reaction- 
ary opinion,” or to almost any person 
or influence which he does not trust. 
Some of his strictures are in place, where 
he points to particular monopolies or 
practices. 

Lasser did distinguished work for the 
millions of unempioyed in the depres- 
sion, by helping to organize them and 
by pleading their cause before Congress 
and country. He took a deal af abuse 
because he had made himself the spokes- 
man of masses of people whose plight 
was a reproach to the nation. He was 
steadfast and fervid, in creditable con- 
trast to the disposition of too many ad- 
ministrative authorities to put the un- 
employed on he shortest rations that 
would keep them quiet. In this public 
service he had colleagues such as Frank 





Trager, Joel Seidman, Naomi Riches, 
Bennett Mead, and others in an honor- 
able company. I would like to agree 
with Lasser wholly because I admire him. 

I would be helped in this if he saw 
deeper into problergs, and knew where to 
fix suspicion. Lasser has all sorts of 
villains peopling his plot. I do not know 
how he discerns their minds and motives 
so accurately. It is a gift of second 
sight which I lack. He perceives ma- 
neuvers, indirect purposes, paradoxes 
which are apparent only; with ingenuity 
he explains away what to me seem to 
be facts contradicting his thesis. I am 
glad to be credulous, if penetration of 
black designs brings such unhappiness. 

Lasser does not stop with accusation 
of monopoly and near-monopoly and the 
other enemies of society. He proposes 
a program for democracy which will 
achieve security and peace. Here he 
speaks not only with sense, but eloquence. 
The economic and social instruments 
which are being provided for the United 
Nations Organization will undoubtedly 
be powerful aids, in the international 
realm, in bringing about the beneficial 
changes which the author recommends 
with such persuasiveness. 


Scientific Revolution and Cultural La | 


Review by LEO COMORAU 


THE COMING AGE OF ROCKET 
POWER. By G. Edward Pendray. 
Harper and Brothers, 227 pages. $3.50. 


A BOOK which was published in July, 
1945, gives an excellent idea of the prog- 
ress our scientists have made in that 
short space of time. From the day The 
Coming Age of Rocket Power by G. Ed- 
ward Pendray appeared on bookshelves 
up to the present time new technical 
developments are making their Mppear- 
ance which turn our supposedly fantastic 
predictions of the past few years into 
understatements. 

Commencing with August, 1945, news 
of the atomic bomb was released, then 
we learned that the moon was reached 
by radar and now, the achievement most 
pertinent to this book, a jet-propelled 
plane crossed the United States in the 
almost unbelievable time of 4 hours and 
14 minutes. 

Reading Mr. Pendray’s book proves to 
us that, not only is this speed absolutely 
believable, but it is actually the slowest 
speed at which a jet vehicle can travel 
with any degree of efficiency. There is 
no questioning the authority with which 
he speaks since he has been associated 
with the manufacture of rockets for 
many years. For such a highly technical 
subject, the author’s explanations are 
markedly simple, and should find favor 
with people in all fields, though their 
knowledge of science be slight. 
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time, however, is probably still far avy 
and the useful development of rocky 
power can hardly wait upon the unlog 
ing of the secrets of the atom. , ..” 















everything that nothing has been said 
about anything, that every statement 
about something is really about some- 
thing else, and that a vast complexity of 
means has resulted in a vast barrenness 
brightened here and there by wit, insight, 
and power. 

More fundamental still is the indefatig- 
able punning common to both books. 
Joyce’s punning is important and central 
to what he has to say, but Burke’s pa- 
ronomasia seems to serve as a new form 
of argument. By sliding from one semi- 
synonym to another and by shuttling 
back and forth between the various 
senses of terms, Burke succeeds finally 
in pulping down thought along with lan- 
guage. To what extent, for instance, is 
it meaningful to say that Dewey’s in- 
strumentalism features Agency at the 
expense of the other four terms? At 
its worst, the volume sounds like a ver- 
bal shell game or like one of those parlor 
pastimes in which the player begins with 
CANE and converts it to BOAT by 
changing one letter at a time. This lin- 
guistic examination of philosophy be- 
comes so linguistic sometimes that it 
ceases to be philosophical. 

Though every original thinker has the 
right to bend language, he should avoid 
warping it; we have here a cumbersome 
vocabulary which includes such terms as 
circumstances, scope, reduction, the rep- 
resentative anecdote, ratio, all used in 
new senses so cunningly cut on the bias 
of the old that the commoner acceptions 
are obstacles to the Pickwickian or 
Burkean sense. 

Although the validity of the state- 
ments about Russia in no way directly 
affects the validity of the central thesis, 
the reader of the magazine would be 
interestec to see how those notions of 
Soviet Russia seem derived straight from 
Science and Society, that officially the- 
oretical organ of officiously theoretical 
thinkers about a theoretical country. It 
is amusing to see Burke conclude with 
scanty humor that the Soviet state has 
not withered away; for he seems to come 
to the conclusion not through any reports 
from the country itself but through the 
nature of language! 

Moreover, we come again and again 
upon allusions to “Marxism,” “Social- 
ism,” and “collectivism” with no qualifi- 
eation and with no indication of the 
elasticity of these terms. Although Burke 
makes criticisms of Korzybski no less 
justified for having been made before, 
here is an area where Korzybski with 
his index numbers can teach Burke some- 
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Unoertyinec all of these criticism 
is Burke’s curious neglect of the rée 
tionship between language, on the a 
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EAR EDWARD WEEKS: 


The American liberal intelligentsia 
: pas been progressively declariag its 
ding abeg bankruptcy for years. The major claim 
hour, be which it could make to respect and 
™ Fa attention is that of being disinterested. 
} attentiny On the whole, it has long ago lost all 
| moral, i disinterestedness. And to be disinter- 

any boi ested does not at all mean to have no 
that monde values: rather it means to give to values 
cind stand a super-personal meaning. Instead of 
TY On tei such disinterestedness, the larger pro- 
ould mak portion of the liberal intelligentsia has 
opulsion tf heen practicing the wretched habit of 
notor, urging all whom they might influence 
—————= § io follow the leader, and of apologizing 

for and explaining away the cynical 
re surprise practices of power politics and im- 
meticulogi perialism of the United States, the 
n which di British and the Soviet governments. If 
ensible, ithe liberal intelligentsia has any impor- 
not see tfetant function at all, that function should 
rds in teand must be the one of posing quesions 
sent oranfeclearly and sharply, of offering models 
not giveifeof disinterested and objective discussion, 
uth of afMef uncovering the facts, and of raising 
either seafmthe level of political intelligence by per- 
ed reliatki forming these functions. It is a truism 
er, Go afte say that this cannot be done if there 
is not freedom of discussion, and if 
channels of communication are not kept 


Bankruptey of the Pseudo-Liberals 
An Open Letter to The Atlantic Monthly 


From James T. Farrell 


open, especially to currents of opinion 
which are not the most popular at the 
moment. Unless you have a_ strong 
answer to the contrary, then it must be 
stated that the open letters of Cham- 
berlin and of Buell must be interpreted 
as showing conclusively that The At- 
lantic Monthly does not perform this 
function. It can be said with certainty, 
that the sentences of yours quoted by 
Buell are equivocal and evasive. 

Serious and informed persons have 
long been aware of the progressive 
degradation of the American press. The 
American press claims that it performs 
a public duty: it gets and provides the 
public with the facts. This claim cannot 
really be substantiated. The war years 
offer endless examples where facts were 
concealed, distorted, repressed. At the 
same time, issues have not been posed 
clearly and sharply. Unpopular cur- 
rents of opinion have not been given 
anything approaching an adequate rep- 
resentation in the press. One of the 
subject matters jn which this applies 
concerns writing on the Soviet Union 
and on Stalinist policies. 

Again and again, those who seek to 
present a critical view of any phase 
of Stalinism or of Stalinist policies are 
repressed, misrepresented, censored, and 
their manuscripts are rejected. All anti- 
Stalinists are put into one amalgam, 
and with this, there usually comes the 
use of character assassination as a 
method of dispute. There are, however, 
also other issues on which the same 
practices apply. 

Briefly, we have reached a_ period 
when the effort to be serious, to be truth- 
ful, to think openly and daringly, is 
unpopular and risky. At the same time 
that this has happened, the publishers, 
the magazine editors, the newspaper 


editors, the radio advertisers and others 
have opened up channels of communi- 
cation to a host of incompetents. Day 
by day, the level of public discussion is 
degraded and debased. As this happens, 
day by day the libera: intelligentsia, 
the editors, the hirelings and the owners 
of American culture issue themselves 
fresh certificates of their own moral and 
intellectual bankruptcy. This condition 
is such that it ean only be described as 
a grisly farce. And concerning it, lL 
take the liberty of asking you bluntly— 
do you or do you not wish The Atlantic 
Monthly to be one of the instrumentali- 
ties which will even worsen an already 
debased state of political thought? 

In many of the magazines, issues are 
not disccussed openly, fully, and to the 
bitter end. Questions are not poséd 
sharply and clearly. Anti-Stalinist lib- 
erals are often suppressed. Even worse, 
genuinely serious Marxist currents of 
opinion are scorned. The selection of con- 
tributors to most magazines is highly 
special, and the growing host of incom- 
petents and ignoramuses who are herald- 
ed as political pundits is a damning in- 
dication of the bankruptcy of the liberal 
intelligentsia in general, and of liberal 
editors in particular. The nerve of in- 
dependent thinking is being deadened. 

No one can genuinely question the 
seriousness or the competence of Cham- 
berlin or of Buell. At the same time, it 
is anyone’s privilege to disagree with 
them. I do, but from a different stand- 
point than yours. They are men who 
have proven themselves serious students 
of public affairs. In the light of this 
fact, their charges against your edi- 
torial policies must be taken as serious 
ones. The fact that you will print a 
writer such as Anna Louise Strong, and 
that you will reject the manuscript of 









Buell is highly suggestive of the general 
editorial practices of the times. Why 
could you not print this article that you 
ordered, and then let Miss Strong an- 
swer it, openly? If Buell cah be proven 
wrong, why don’t you do it? How can 
those who are wrong be convinced that 
they are in error if such practices are 
not followed? 


The charges made against you in these 
open letters call, further, for an open 
statement of policies and of your own 
political point of view. What are the 
editorial policies of The Atlantic 
Monthly?) What are your own political 
views? Do you or do you not defend the 
annexations made by the Soviet Union? 
Do you or do you not defend the repres- 
sion of democratic liberties in the terri- 
tories acquired by the Soviet Union? Do 
you or do you not approve of the annex- 
ation of the Pacific Islands by the United 
States? Do you or do you not defend 
the policies of the British Government 
in Greece, Indonesia and elsewhere? Do 
you or do you not accept the Atlantic 
Charter? If you do, how do you explain 
that it has not been fulfilled? I ask 
these questions because they are of the 
character to make it easier for you to 
present an explicit statement of your 
own views. Inasmuch as you are the 
editor of a respected magazine, inasmuch 
as you thereby play q public role and 
have a public influence, I think that it 
is proper that I ask you these questions, 
and that, with them, I ask you for an 
explicit statement of the editorial poli- 
cies which you follow. And with these 
questions, again let me ask—what is 
your answer to the charges levelled 
against your editing by Chamberlin and 
Bueli? 


New York City. 
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Basis for Future German Propaganda 


From ROBERT BEK-GRAN 
To the Editor: 


Ix the NY Times of Sunday, February 
24, appears a report of the Nuremberg 
trials by Drew Middleton which has a 
sinister significance. To most Amer- 
icans there may appear to be nothing 
important in the fact that Ribbentrop 
and Goering are calling for the testi- 
mony of Churchill, Baldwin, Halifax, 
Beaverbrook, Vansittart and Daladier. 
Apparently, the correspondent himself 
was unconscious of the meaning of this 
demand. To me it is the most important 
development of these trials. I have, in 
fact, been waiting for it. 


The defense, led actually by Dr. Otto 
Stahmer, prepares (irrespective of the 
fate of the defendants) the basis for 
future propaganda on the war-guilt 
question. From now on it is irrelevant 
whether the guilt of the assorted crimi- 
nals is etablished or not. 


The German defense stated at the 
outset: “Sine lege nulla poena; Jackson 
and the Allies are establishing ex post 
facto law.” Now the defense has ad- 
vanced a step further. It now states: 
“Every story has two sides You may 
throw us to the wolves, but we can cry 
from here on that we have had no 
defense and therefore no fair trial. Or 
you may limit the defense to mere depo- 
sitions of witnesses. That will prove 
that you fear our cross-examination. Or 
you may limit our list of witnesses or 
our right to cross-question. Then we 
can convince future generations that our 
trial was not a fair one.’ 


The crux of the ma‘ter is the view 
of war-guilt which the German people 


may be persuaded to adopt. After the 
last war, this seemingly silly argument 
for which the groundwork is now being 
laid was the chief propaganda weapon 
of the Nazis. It will b- the same all 
over again. Schlageter «..d Goering will 
ride to Walhalla to be greeted by Hitler 
with the paen: “The German Reich was 
stabbed in the back by capitalist pluto- 
cratic democracy.” 


A CORRECTION 


From HIRAM ELFENBEIN 
To the Editor: 


Somenow a factual error crept into 
James Rorty’s review of Socialism From 
Where We Ave in your February 22nd 
issue. I am not “a member of the So- 
cialist Party”’—nor of any other party. 
I am sure you would not wish to injure 
the reputation of your rival by failing 
to make appropriate correction of this 
statement. Just imagine how you would 
fee] if you had erroneously reported I 
belonged to your group—after having 
written such a scathing expose of the 
futility and irrationality of all Socialist 
and Communist parties. Thanks. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





From ANNEMARIE BERGER 
To the Editor: 

One does not always agree with what 
you say, but your articles always stim- 
ulate oné’s thinking. This, I suppose, is 
the highest purpose of the printed word. 
The tasteful and intelligent layout of 
the paper deserves special praise. 

Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANY 


Tue National Association of Manu- 
facturers will spend about $1,000,000 in 
an advertising campaign against price 
control, Advertising Age reports. The 
ads will be placed through the firm of 
Benton and Bowles, of which Chester 
Bowles was formerly a member. ... The 
Brazilian Communist Part, agrees with 
Peron that the publication of the Blue 
book against the Argentina dictator- 
ship, proving its links with the Nazis, 
is intervention in the affairs of a for- 
eign country (you don’t believe me? See 
the Daily Worker, Feb. 22, page 8). 
The USA is planning) an imperialist 
war against Argentina, the story con- 
tinues, “with the objective of annihilat- 
ing the labor movement in Latin Amer- 
ica! Having continuously attacked the 
USA for appeasing Peron, the DW now 
attacks the State Department for ex- 
posing him. “Victory of democracy in 
a country results from the struggle of 
its own people and cannot come from 
outside,” the Brazilian Communists de- 
clare. 

@ The interpretation given MacAr- 
thur’s directive, barring Japanese totali- 
tarians and militarists from office by 
the Japanese Government, will disqualify 
nine-tenths of the members of the Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet. If literally applied, 
only pacifists, Communists, liberals, and 
Socialists are eligible—and some Social- 
ists and liberals are disqualified. 

@ Personal incomes in the USA 
reached a new high of $160,700,000,000 
in 1945, the Department of Commerce 
reported—anore than double the indi- 
vidual income total of 1940. 

@ Byrnes urged Congress to approve 
the $3,750,000,000 Joan to Britain, for 
the benefit of Americans. It will bring 
“tangible gains to the USA and the 
world,” and make Britain our commercial 
ally instead of “our economic enemy.” 
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The “Heavies” Take Over 





Shown above are Sydney Greenstreet and Peter Lorre in a scene from 
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SOLO BUFFOON 
Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
“THE WOULD-BE GENTLE- 

MAN.” From the French of 


Moliere. Staged by John Ken- 

nedy. Set by Howard Bay. Cos- 

tumes by Irene Sharoff. Pre- 

sented by Michael Todd. At the 

Booth Theatre. 

The comic spirit of France grew 
from the slapstick farce of the 


renaissance commedia dell’ arte, to 
reach its dramatic height in Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin, called Moliére. 
In his plays, as in the comedies of 
Shakespeare, lightness of verse 
and subtlety of wit combine with 
horse-play and humor “laid on 
with a trowel.” 

In the present production of; 
“The Would-Be Gentleman,” Bobby |, 
Clark specializes in the trowel. He | 





has replaced his cigar with a) 
snuff-box; the usual burlesque} 
baggy pants are transformed into | 


knee-breeches, but still baggy—or 
else so tight they rip. But Bobby 
is the same: bobbing up every- 
where; never in one spot two con- 
secutive minutes—and even the 
chairs are swept about after him 
by earnest footmen. 

There is a riot of fun in this 
comedy of the rich bourgeois that 


would become a gentleman; Bobby 
Clark has pepped and paced this 
at 1946 speed in 1946 lingo, while 
the incidents and the persons en- 
veloped in the gorgeous costumes 
remain of the 17rh century. The 
result is the more incongruously 





Bros. film at the Strand Theatre. 





CELEBRITIES AT 
“TOMORROW IS FOREVER" 


» Hampton, I 


Distinguished guests attended 
Broadway’s first gala premiere 
since the close of World War II 
when International’s RKO Radio 
released “Tomorrow Is Forever” 
bowed into the Winter Garden 
Theatre. Present to see this attrac 
tion, co-starring Claudette Colbert, 
Orson Welles and George Brent, ! 
were Fred Allen, Brig. General 
Julius Ochs Adler, Jules Brulatour 
and H ving Berlin, 
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S. Z. ‘Cuddles’ SAKALL 
VICTOR FRANCEN 


—— and 2nd feature ——— 


vou favorite Cartoon Hero— 
Now on our screen! 


‘ OICK TRACY’ 
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THE GREATEST SHOW IN THE 20-YEAR HISTORY 
OF THE NEW YORK PARAMOUNT 


BING CROSBY BOB HOPE 
DOROTHY LAMOUR 


“ROAD TO UTOPIA” 


Directed by Hal Walker - 





Produced by Paul Jones - 


A Paramoutn Picture 











* IN PERSON «x 


BENNY GOODMAN 


His Clarinet and His Orchestra - Including the Famous Sextette featuring 


| 

| 

ME . powes. and COZY COLE. - Plus: LIZA MORROW & ART LUND | | 
Von sts - LOU McGARITY, On Trombone - JOHNNY WHITE, On Vibes 
| 


JOHNNY BARNES - Musical Comedy 
And Extra Added Attraction: 

PAT HENNING - The Atomic 
Don Baker at the Organ 


Plus Dancing Star 


Comic” 


Midnight 
Nightly 


TIMES SQUARE 
Doors open 8:30 
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I th 


“BRILLIANT 
and TERRIFYING” 


—HERALD TRIBUNE 


WEEK! 


DAVID O. SELZNICK presents 


INGRID BERGMAN 
GREGORY PECK 


‘1 ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 


SPELLBOUND 





CONTINUOUS PROM 9:30 AM. 
EXTRA LATE SHOW EVERY NIGHT 





across the boundary from fur 
satire. 

Bobby himself knows no dou 
Yet the theatre should. Bobby 
a very good thing; but one 
the evening suggests, hage 
much of a good thing. This jy 
tually a one-man show with 
props; an entire evening of 
brained comedy is a drunks 
dose. Moliére mixed his slgp 
with subtlety; his broad lings 
rapier thrusts of fine Freneh, 
stead, we have a one-way 
with the irrepressible try-ang, 
me Bobby Clark. 


hilarious, as Bobby takes a danc- 
ing lesson, or a fencing lesson, or 
learns from the philosopher that 
he has been talking prose all his 
life without knowing it. 


















I say Bobby, instead of Monsieur 
Jourdain, because this is not 
Moliére’s bourgeois, but a skippety 
frolicker that nowhere could be 
aught but Bobby Clark. The rest 
of the company is but background 
to his capers, either solemnly as- 
sisting, or like his wife protesting, 
or like the teachers and the two 
petty nobles (Gene Barry and June 














Kinght have the parts) taking —_——___—_—____ 
advantage of Jourdain’s foolish|"SPELLBOUND" IN 
ambition. The director has made} 1g#h WEEK AT ASTOR 
me blunder of mood: the first 


David O. Selznick’s produ 
Alfred Hitchcock’s 
United Artists’ 


dance at the “rendezvous” dinner of 
should be comic, if he wished, but | 
not burlesque; that tone should not | 





ug 


| bound,” 


st no rj Jere 
come until Bobby Clark joins the | qarrm ~ Pode cucts Sa 
dancing couple and drags them are is a / 


at the Astor Theatre. 
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rosby, Hope and Lamour at the Paramount 


TRIO IN "ROAD TO UTOPIA" 


comic,” billed as an extra added 
Claudette Colbert . —BENNY GOODMAN AND attraction. Also in person are| At Albee 
BAND IN PERSON Johnny Barnes, Mel Powell, Cozy 
The trio that traveled riotously}Cole, Liza Morrow and Art Lund. 
to Singapore, -Zanzibar and Mo- 
rocco are hitting the road again.|"ADVENTURE" BEGINS 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope and Do?-| 4th WEEK AT MUSIC HALL 
othy Lemour aed a Road Bex “Adventure,” the first picture 
Utopia, ~’ a gg hg starring Clark Gable with Greer 
conte . ‘ Garson and the screenplay mark- 
ee ae the story, scripted ing Gable’s return to filmdom 
by Norman Panama and Melvin|after three years in the U.S 
Frank, is a giddy, gay affair with Army Air Force, stays ; for a 
the accent on laughs. It’s a take- fourth big week at Radio City 
off on the Alaskan gold-rush days | Music Hall. 
with Bob and Bing out to outdo| The picture, based on a novel by 
two tough desperadoes bent on|Clyde Brion Davis, was directed 
swiping Dotty’s gold mine. for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer by Vic- 
In “Road to Utopia,” Dotty’s|tor Fleming and produced by Sam 
covered with a fur-lined parka} Zimbalist. The screen play was 
instead of the much-acclaimed| written by Frederick Hazlitt Bren- 
sarong, but she gets a chance to|nan and Vincent Lawrence and | 
display the famous Lamour curves | adapted by Anthony Veiller and 
in a couple of tidy torso-fitting | William H. Wright. 
creations designed by Edith Head. Us Hee 
A galaxy of new tunes were pro-| "TAREE STRANGERS" 
vided for all three stars, with 
AT STRAND THEATRE 


lyrics by Johnny Burke and music 4 : - - 
by James Van Heusen. The songs Three Strangers,” the Warner 


include “Welcome to My Dream,”| Bros.’ suspense drama _ starring 

“Would You,” “Good Time Char- Sydney Greenstreet, Geraldine | 

lie.” “It’s Anybody’s Spring,” Fitzgerald and Peter Lorre, con- 

“Personality,” and ‘Put It There,|tinues at the New York Strand 

Pal.” , | Theatre for a second week. | 

Other members of the cast ad The accompanying “in person” ‘ 

clude Douglass Dumbrille. Jack show at the Strand is headed by | Deanna Derbin’s new film is “Be- 

LaRue, Robert Barrat and Nestor Warner star Jack Carson with the | cause of Him” at the Albee Theatre. 

Paiva. Hal Walker directed. |cast of his radio program, featur | 
} 

















In conjunction with the screen | Ine film ¢ omedian Arthur Treacher | son” bill are Art Mooney ~—— 
attraction the Paramount presents i radio gagster Tugwell. | orchestra, plus dancing star Klea 
Benny Goodman and his orchestra, Also featured on the “in per-! nor Teeman. 


with Pat Hennin«. the “atomic |; ——EEE —— 


; ; be 4 ; ; ween ee eee wee, 44 
er Ge : " THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS (am ; a 2 B fe S 4 
: | 
oi : A New Musical Play } 
Now appearing at the Winter Garden in “Tomorrow Is Forever. l 1 | 
Featured in the large cast are Orson Wells and George Brent. CAROUSEL 
































4 Music by RICHARD RODG | 
THE CLASSICS—? B.C.; in the next, the “corporal” pee rie pees GRE I 24 
of the guard playing cards with ounces by AGNES de MILLE 
NTIGONE.” Adapted by Lewis his buddies. |} with John Tait. Iv a Withers woe Darling, if 


: . , . ¥ Jaseten am mee eee |] Erie Mattson, Christine Johnson, Effie Afton 
Galantiere, via the French of The classics are esteemed be-|] majestic W. 4ith St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


Jean Anouilh, ultimately from | Cause they have defied, and sur-| : - j j 
the Greek of Sophocles. Staged | hea ag M “7 = = Be The Musical Hit 

cepa ‘ wi he trammeling of a time? | 
Be ates sie cota F ORL AHOMA! 




















wy Katharine Cornell in associa- - Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilacs” —LIFE MAGAZINE 


Te ontth Cilhart Miller / Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyri — pee 
tion with Gilbert Miller. At the | }| “A MUSICAL HIT?” the wesc dlrs get ae ae a ' 


Cort Theatre. 1H a Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille : cL ~ 
_|I WALTER WINCHELE }') Harold , Jovegh , Betty Jane, Ruth ie, DOROTHY McGUIRE 
One might say that a season is | |} JOHN C. WILSON presents Keel Buloff Watson Weston 


itebteve tn which on wa 1 it! St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. : J G EO R i E B R E N T 
stly neglected play of the Eng-| THE DAY | 
cages Mie T m The Theatre Guild mt ak Cc. Wilson E ETHEL BARRYMORE 




















th master (“A Winter’s Tale”), 


he by Calderon, one by Moliére, | —— 9 
he - Sophocles — Spanish, BEFORE SPRING| CH] S tai 
ench, and Greek masters—come 

Sroadway in cluster. For! Music by FREDERICK LOEWE LUNT - FONTANNE, t y 








é« 


hakespeare’s comedy, one gives Books and lyrics by 


wtinted applause. But “ The| ALAN JAY LERNER 0 Wi. Leg. Mine x RK KENT SMITH "RHONDA FLEMING 
yor of Alamea” was presented | Irene Manning - Bill Johnson LS; S Vi GORDON OLIVER - ELSA LANCHESTER 





t Sunday by the Readers The | Sehe Avdher A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN elgg oc ~~ cagalinaaaaatas acelin 
ie. “The ber yess Gentleman” DANCES by ANTONY TUDOR Directed by MR. LUNT : eee! 

tansmogrified into a slapstick EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots, Thurs., Sof. 

f-man show for Bobby Clark. Eves. 020; hinte Wee hat ee | ‘ aay le . ! , id oo vmees a 
Id now we see “Antigone” in a - 2:30. —— eT it mo THIS IS AMERICA’ presents “AIRLINE TO EVERYWHERE 
tion once removed from that | WALT DISNEY’'S “THE LEGEND OF COYOTE ROCK” 

ith which occupied Fr: ance | |[f-—__ = —_—_——S_ | IN TECHNICOLOR with DONALD DUCK 


<- an unobserved nose at the | THEY’ RE sO NICE TOGETHER! 
ns. es q &f Broadway and 


The power of Sophocles’ drama, | 47th Street 


. universality of his theme, We A L K E R A L L Y Ss @) N Continuous from 9 a.m. - Midnight Show Every Night 



































through the present version. , a 
me Creon of Cedric Hardwicke, || — ence oncmenmmemne 


ie cra) THE SAILOR TAKES A WIFE |\Sorc prus xu ELevates 


tained and potent fire. The mod- 
Levening clothes of the men are in M-G-M's “Just Married” Comedy 
iftly portion in the timeless- 32 NEW CARDINA 4S 
na dhepacions, Bat dest ° NEW L 
ingenious l f 
adapter program ine * IN PERSON * HISTORIC FILMS OF THE PUBLIC CONSISTORY OF 


CARDINALS HELD IN THE MAJESTIC BASILICA 
i" i aes Gee SWING AND SWAY WITH SEE OF ST. PETER’S IN ROME AMID SCENES OF 


are constantly obtruded * SOLEMN CEREMONY AND ANCIENT PAGEANTRY 
of cigarettes aa sean S A nA M Y K A Y E FIRST SHOWING—46th St. Embassy & Newark ONLY 


chewing tob d oth 
a eB rage econ rs HIS ORCHESTRA MARCH OF TIME—Challenge to Holly wood‘ 
sid ime. tIn one breath, the A CK CA R TE R WSRE n rk Av rlines Term’ 
Oedipus of a millennium Extra! Extra! EMBASSY arene 14 {etm i & eg St. Bway 


MARIE Th B d M DON ALD Radio City - Broad St., Newark 
EATRE PARTIES (The Body) Me 


ro. BROADWAY at 5ist STREET ¢ COOPER I s d BERGMAN 
seem ot ce] CAPITOL sare." Ul Gary -—_— 









































are re- 
eee 
¢ when planning theatre EDNA FERBER’S 


Jews "ues to do so through Ber- | . | W Ti 
aa ee ere al A DELIGHT TO WATCH!"—GIBBS. New Yorker S A R A T 0 G A T # U N K 


‘W LEADER THEATRICAL 
PARTMENT. Phone AL-| | WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 


J 4-4622, New Leader |||| music by JEROME KERN. Book & Lyvics by OSCAR HAMMERS A HAL B. WALLIS Production 


trie: Department, 7 East Based on the novel by EDN. faged by HASSARD pe CONTINUOUS HOLLYWOOD BROADWAY 
THEATRE, sath Stree @th Avenue. - 5-5200. 
Street, New York City. || mm OP ENO "ies shery. Se iat Tfaturday' tae stare, |||] POPULAR PRICES AT Sist STREET 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 

of Texas, where Negroes were 14.3 per- 
cent of the population, they comprised 
less than 2 percent of the persons ad- 
mitted to training for defense production 
in 1942, 

Discrimination against the Negro weak- 
ened our army’s fighting potentiol and 
the potential of our production belts, 
Many a white mother today has sacri- 
ficed a white son, on the altars of white 
prejudice. 


. 4 


W: send our children to schools and 


colleges because we know the greatness 
of America depends on the development 
of their talents and capabilities to the 
fullest possible extent. Hard-headed prac 

tical men know who is the ultimate los« 

by this conspiracy to prevent the de 

velopment of the intellectual talent 

and capabilities of 10 percent of out 
population. It is all of America. 

In Baltimore Negroes comprise 20 per- 
cent of the population and are crammed 
into 2 percent of the residential area. In 
Chicago 250,000 Negroes live in units 
built to house 156,000 people. The sec- 
ond and third wards of Chicago have a 
population density of 90,000 per square 
mile, which is comparable to the teeming 
squalor of Calcutta, India 

These conditions impose an insupport 
able burden on the communities where 
they exist. They stack up to health bill 
sanitation bills, crime bills, prison bills, 
police bills, fire bills, and a continually 


lengthening list of costs to the commu- 


nity. These are the price of poverty and 
the human degradation which poverty 
breeds. 


Every intelligent American knows the 
economic drain that the ghettos of Eu- 
rope placed upon the economy of Europe. 
Our Negro ghettos make the same drain 
on us, 

Practical men know that these are the 
yays in which we can save money: by 
haking it possible for the Negro to earn 

decent living, by freeing him econom- 
cally so that he may develop all the 

‘talents and capabilities the good Lord 
gave him and by making it possible fox 
him to hold any job for which those 
capabilities fit him. 

The personal prejudices of such men 
as Senator Bilbo are not only a spirit- 
ual blot on our civilization, they are 
an economic drain on the purse of the 
whole nation, The monumental size 


Filibuster AgainstDemocracy 


of the national debt requires that 
every ablebodied man and woman ia 
the United States must produce to hia 
fullest capacity, if we are ever to free 
ourselves from that staggering bur- 
den. In the face of such a necessity 
the personal hatreds of the Bilboes are 
too expensive for the nation to affoxd 
any longer. We cannot afford to pay 
for such juvenile delinquencies. 


Mex of good-will have recognized two 
things at the outset, in their effort to 
establish a permanent FEPC. One, that 
prejudices can not be legislated out of 
existence. Legislation merely can penal- 
ize them; only education can eradicate 
them. Two, that it would be difficult, if 
not intpossible, to enforce such legis- 
lation. Prejudice is largely a subjective 
matter of intent in the mind of an 
individual and therefore is not easily 
amenable to legal proof, which would 
be required for successful enforcement. 
And these two practical difficulties, it 
was realized, would preclude the possi- 
bility of such a law having an immediate 
corrective result. 

In that event, why have the law? Why 
expend the great effort and energy it 
would require to pass such a law? 

Men of good-will and vision believe 
that despite the practical obstacles, such 
a law is desirable because it would con- 
stitute a constructive step toward chang- 
ing the moral attitudes of any commu- 
nity where prejudices might exist. 

The great good of the bill to estab- 

lish a permanent FEPC is that it 
would exert a constant pressure on the 
moral attitudes of law-abiding citizens 
in a law-abiding community, urging 
them by the force of moral pressure 
to conform with the declared judgment 
of the whole nation that prejudice 
against any man’s right to hold a job 
on grounds of race, religion, color, 
nationality or nativity is immoral. 

Open and flagrant violations of such 
a law might be successfully subject to 
legal prosecution, but such cases nevet 
could number more than an insignificant 
percentage of the many acts of prejudice 
in the giving and getting of jobs. 

The filibuster in the Senate, then, was 
a filibuster against morality. And this 
is an issue on which we can not com- 
promise. On the whole discrimination 
question we will not and must not com- 
promise, because to do so would be to 
betray the principles of freedom and 
democracy. 





Political Battles in 


By a Wo Idover 


Manira—rte political battle is un- 
Jer way here, leading to the election of 
April 23. The Nationalist Party of Presi- 
dent Quezon has split into a liberal 
wing headed by Senate President Manuel 
Roxas, and a conservative led by Presi- 
dent Osmejia. The Roxas call is for ac- 
tion—an attack on the Osmefa regime 
for taking no action, in the face of the 
vast rehabilitation work to be done. “Not 
too much can be expected of an old man,” 
say opponents of the president. The in- 
ference is that Roxas, younger, more 
aggressive, is the man of the hour 


Chief factor making for hope of a 
sane election is probably the Filipinos’ 
wish to appear well in the eyes of Uncle 
Sam, yet the situation has been made 
really serious by an agrarian crisis in 
Central Luzon, through the provinces of 
Bulacan, Tarlac, Nueva Ecija and Pam- 
panga. Originally economic, the problem 
has become political and military. Large 
numbers of Filipino military police have 
been infiltrating into the provinces, for 
the restless farmers—many of whom 
were guerrillas—are armed. Yet to in- 
terfere with them by armed force may 
be the quickest way of fanning the 
smolder of violence into flame. Some 
contend that with time—and the election 
—the crisis will pass. The High Com- 
missioner told this correspondent that he 
was investigating and, in his judgment, 
the crisis would not develop into violence. 


14°: 


the Philippines 


Press Correspondent 


The landlords insist that, could they 
have their way, the matter would quickly 
iron itself out. But they are not now 
the moving force. The agrarian move- 
ment is communistic. It is aiming at 
some place in government, believing, 
however strange this may seem, that its 
best chance lies with the conservative 
Osmejia party. 

Once the solution seemed quite easy. Just 
divide the large estates, it was said, and 
allow the tenants to own the small hold- 
ings. That position no longer obtains. 
In the days of High Commissioner Taft, 
the church estates were thus divided, but 
soon the new owners became the new 
landlords, and the old problem continued. 
The probability is that when the crops 
are large enough to provide for all, most 
of the problem will be solved—if demo- 
cratic provision can be made for a less 
restricted way of life. 





Communists in 
Veterans’ Organizations 

Both the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have been 
alerted to the current Communist policy 
of setting up “labor” posts to bore from 
within the two organizations. 

A few days ago the New York county 
officials of the VFW tabled an applica- 
tion by the Stalinist Transport Workers 
Union for a charter and are carefully 
checking on other bids which are flooding 
the ex-servicemen’s group. 
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Churchill, in Florida, Has Exchanged the Sword for a Paint Brush 


Labor News 


AFL CITES STRIKELESS 
WAGE GAINS 


Wasatxcrox (LPA).—AFL unions 
have won wage increases averaging from 
10 percent to 20 percent and more for at 
least 2,500,000 workers since V-J Day, 
the Labor's Monthly Survey disclosed 
this week. A large proportion of th 
raises amounted to 15 percent or more, 
and many ranged from 20 percent to 
100 percent, said the publication. 

“The vast majority of these wage 
gains have been won without strike ot 
threat of strike,” the Survey reported, 
“and our unions have universally kept 
within the wise and sound formula laid 
lown by President Truman: Wage in- 
creases should not force breaks in price 
ceilings.” However, it was pointed out 
“The administration’s reversal of policy 
to permit price ceiling breaks for certain 
unions is bringing the results to be ex- 
pected. A 5 percent to 8 percent increase 
in living costs is already forecast this 
year. Not only will workers lose tha 
extra nickel that breaks the price ceiling, 
but they will force on themselves and 
others an even greater loss. For every 
family with savings or life insurance 
such a price increase will cut away the 
value of those savings because each 
dollar will be reduced to 95¢ or 92¢ in 
buying power.” 

Labor Department figures were cited 
to show that AFL wage gains were made 


_“almost entirely” without strikes. Of 


1,800,000 workers on strike or threaten- 
ing to strike on Jan. 18, only 112,000 
were AFL members. 

“Why is it,” asked the Survey, “that 
AFL unions can save their members the 
huge losses caused by strikes and yet 
win them large and lasting gains? The 
answer is that our experienced union 
leaders seek substantial progress through 
collective bargaining conducted privately 
with employers on a basis of fact and 
experience, with consideration of the in- 
terests of both parties. We regard col- 
lective bargaining in good faith as the 
normal procedure for establishing good 
relations with our employers and work- 
ing out the terms of employment in a 
contract. Our unions have negotiated in 
good faith within the administration’s 
declared wage-price policy.” 


20 BILLIONS IN BONDS 


Wasuincron (LPA) — Bond pur- 
chases through payroll deductions are 
preferred by 90 percent of the American 
workers, according to a survey made by 
the Treasury Department, and since the 
plan was begun workers have bought 
$20,000,000,000 of bonds. Labor and gov- 
ernment officials consider that this back- 
log of savings, in the hands of many 
people instead of just a few financiers, 
is a valuable safeguard against inflation. 
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U.S.E.S. ACTS TO END iit 
JIM-CROW HIRING 1 8:30 


Wasuincron (LPA)—The US Ep ae 
ployment Service will do everything pos id, noon, 
sible to eliminate discrimination and jim (Marlin Br 
crowism in job placements. USES policy {ian Peop 
will be to make job referrals “on thy gmy and 





basis of occupational qualifications with wy 
ee . $ 
nut regard to discriminary specification 2 “" 
; y MM, 
concerning race, creed, color, nation! HR’ 

: Bil : ; _. gemalgam: 
origin, or citizenship, unless citizenship y, Marc 
is a legal requirement.” ; 

Moreover, local USES offices “will mak os 


a definite and continuous effort to per 
suade all employers to eliminate nor 
performance factors from their hiring 
’ The local offices, accord- 
ing to the policy, “will accept employer’ 
orders containing discriminatory spetife 
cation only after an earnest attempt has 
been made to secure elimination of suth 
specifications.” 


specifications.’ 


NATION FACES UNEMPLOYMEN 


Wasuweron (LPA)—At almost the 
same time that Congress agreed on 
“full employment” bill that does every 
thing but provide or even assure fil 
employment, other government agentit 
were reporting that joblessness, as labet 
leaders had predicted, was growing # 
every section of the. country, There wet 
these facts: 

1—More than 1,000,000 veterans mt 
now receiving unemployment benefits t 
taling $20,825,767 a week. 

2—Only three cities in the nation hart 
more jobs than job-hunters: Washing 
ton, D. C.; Peoria, Ill, and Richmond, Ys 

3—A new high, in unemployment i 
surance claims was hit with a total # 


Es 
2,150,000. 0 
V 








4—The number of major labor-marktt 
areas reporting a large volume of U 
employment increased from 18 to 31 it 
the month of January. 





UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS 


Ww, SHINGTON (LPA) — Compensai# 
unemployment insurance claims totale PI 
2,040,000 throughout the country for ™ Hi We. 
week ending Jan. 19, states the Soc# ire 
Security Board. 
Newly unemployed workers filing a" gp. 
totaled 243,000, about 8,000 more thi! wo 
in the preceding week. Increases ea | 
marked in Missouri, New Jersey F 
Pennsylvania, while in California - 
Michigan the number was considerab’ Ade 










less. Waiting-period claims rose by 2 The 

most 23,000 to 153,000, with all excep 

six states following the national trem : 
Although nearly half the states © 227 

ported slight increases in compensabl 

claims, it was reported, the total repr 1 





sented about 100,000 fewer than in 
week before. The declines were a 
tial in California, New York and O® 
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NATIONAL 

jcago, ‘Ill.: Samuel Regensberg, 
” rite? and speaker and life-long 
: Democrat, will be honored on his 
birthday, on Sunday, March 17th, 
at the Morrison Hotel. Eugenie 
; of New York will commence 
"1 rganization and promotion in 
im with April 6, 7 N.E.C, meet- 
and local conference and the Debs 
nner at the Hotel Hamilton, April 17th, 
Newark, N. J.: N. J. State Confer- 
‘Sunday, March 3rd, noon, 179 Clin- 
‘Ave, Newark. Delegates from sev- 

cities will confer on organization 
oblems, political action, and elect state 
ers, , . » Newark School of Social 
‘ence, March 3, 8:30 p. m., 14 Hill St. 
orge Techenor, “The Role“of Coopera- 
in Our Economic Set-up.” March 11: 
hate, “Palestine and the Jewish Prob- 
».” Rev. Elmer, Berger, Rev. Wendell 
illips. » + - Newburgh, N. Y.: August 
nessens speaks for ILGWU Local, 
besday, March 5th, 7:30 p. m., on “La- 
's History and Hopes.”. . . New Book- 
on Debs by Claessens is getting a 
od response. Order at once, $7.00 per 
dred. Retails at 10¢ per copy. ... 
‘ami Beach, Fla.: Esther Friedman, 
Wm. J. Van Essen and Jane Smul 
among the visitors during March 
nd they will speak at the Forum and 
jin S.D.F. activities. 

NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee, Wed., March 
h, 8:30 p.m. May Day Committee 7:30 
m.... Coordinating Committee, S.D.F., 
fliates, institutions, Saturday, March 
bd, noon, at 7 East 15th St. ... Wm. 
arlin Branch: Debate, “Are the Ger- 
an People Guilty?” Dr. Karl Chword- 
y and Max Brauer, George Rifkin, 
airman, Sunday, March 17, 8 p. m., at 
athush Unitarian Church, 1901 Bev- 
ly Rd., B’klyn. . . . S.D.F. Branch in 
imalgamated Coop. Houses, Bronx: Fri- 
y, March 1st, 8:30 p. m. August Claes- 
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sens, “The History and the Rise of Brit- 
ish Labour.”. . . Algernon Lee speaks 
over radio station W.E.V.D. every Satur- 


day night at 9:30 p. m... . Baskin 
Branch: Morris Waldman speaks on 
“British Labor and Socialism,” Friday, 


March ist, 8:30 p. m., at 621 Livonia 
Ave., B’klyn. . . . Max Probstein, pioneer 
organizer of Cloakmakers Branch, and 
Louis Posner, financial secretary of Mor- 
¥ts Hillquit Branch Brighton Beach, died 
last week. ... Women’s Committee sup- 
perette and card party Saturday, March 
30th, at the Rand School... . / A. 1. Ship- 
lacoff Branch: Installation gathering 
Saturday, March 9th, in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Silver. . . . Claessens East 
Bronx Branch: Social and Card Party, 
Saturday, March 16th, at 862 E. Tremont 
Ave. ... Memorial meeting for I. Troy, 
Sam Stein, Hyman Hiller, Sunday, 
March 10, 4 p. m., in the Liberal Party 
Clubrooms, 237 Havemeyer St., B’klyn. 
Jacob Dubno, Hyman Sussman, August 
Claessens speakers. . . . Victory Dinner 
in honor of Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg Saturday, March 2nd, Coney Island 
Culture Club, West 29th St. and Mer- 
maid Ave. 

The British Labor Government re- 
pealed the hateful 27-year-old Trade Dis- 
putes Act, forbidding general strikes and 
forbidding unions from levying -ontribu- 
tions for political activities on members 
without written consent. It was some- 
what parallel to the anti-union iegisla- 
tion which is pending in the U. S. Con- 
gress. 
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EX-LAX | 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 








Javanese Don’t Want Independence 


(Continued from Page Six) 
the world what he was going to do 
to the Dutch when they tried to come 
back. He also mentioned the United 
States and England. The United States, 
he said, he was “going to iron out”; 
England he “would break with a crow- 
bar.” Ir. Achmet Sukarno, with his 
Dutch-bestowed degree in engineering, 
is still one of Java’s duumvirate. 


Mohammed Hatta, the other, has a less 
detailed history. Quieter than Sukarno, 
he is said to be the brains behind 
Sukarno’s spell-binding. Very little is 
known about him on this side of the 
world except that he was a member of 
a Communist longshoremen’s union be- 
fore going to Moscow to study revolu- 
tionary techniques. After several years 
with the Comintern, he returned to 
Java before the outbreak of war. Dur- 
ing the war, it is known that he re- 
ceived a high decoration from his coun- 
try’s enemies. In 1943, he was deco- 
rated “for valuable services to the 
Imperial Government of Dai Nihon.” 
He immediately associated himself with 
the Quisling government when it was 
set up, and he’s still there. 

Sutan Sjahrir, “premier” of Sukarno’s 
regime, was a young man of good repu- 
tation. Formerly, he was a_ political 
moderate. Since his acceptance of the 
“premiership,” his role has been that 





of stooge for the Sukarno-Hatta part- 
nership. 

For the Indonesian, though, and in 
spite of his self-appointed representa- 
tives, the future will assuredly hold a 
gradually increasing amount of self- 
government. The recent announcement 
of the Netherlands Government to the 
effect that Java will receive immediate 
dominion status, with full equality be- 
tween natives and Hollanders in that 
country, and, later, additional liberties 
until full independence is attained, 
should settle the matter for the present. 
And then at last, when the republic is 
formally proclaimed, it will be interest- 
ing to see who the leaders will be. 


There are 800,000 free and courageous 
souls in the USSR, at least. That is the 
number who dared scratch out the names 
of the official candidates on the ballots— 
there was of course no opposition to vote 
for. 

* ~ * 

Gladwin Hill: “In the Russian zone in 
Germany .airplane plants are humming 
away making pots and pans, while in the 
American zone we have been blowing up 
wartime explosives plants.” 

Anne O’Hare McCormick: “Germany 
once was a volcano, but it now is a great 
vacuum, and the Russians are filling the 
void.” 
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—= THE NEW LEADER 


AND THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Tue two open letters from William Henry Chamberlin and the late Raymonc 
Leslie Buell, published in The New Leader of February 8, created something of 
a sensation. The burden of the letters of the two men who severed their long 
connection with The Atlantic Monthly was that the editors had departed from the 
liberal tradition which the magazine had long upheld; that pro-Soviet articles 
were solicited and printed, but that articles critical of Soviet aggression were 
almost invariably rejected. The Atlantie Monthly, unfortunately, seems to be 
the latest casualty in the continuing battle between the democratic and totalitarian 
worlds. 

Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic, has refused to discuss the charges, 
just as he has refused to have the foreign policy of the Soviet Union discussed, 
pro and contra, in his journal 

The New York Times in a two-column story in its issue of February 3 re- 
printed the charges made by Chamberlin and Buell and quotes extensively from 
their letters. 

Newsweek of Feb. 18 quoted extensively in a two-page story. Said News- 
week: “In open letters published in the Socialist weekly The New Leader, 
Chamberlin and Buell accused the Atlantic of going overboard for the Communist 
point of view. Specifically, they cited recent Atlantic articles on Poland by Anna 


Louise Strong, Nebraska-born Joan of Arc of the American Communist move- 
ment.” 


The Journal-American ran a front-page story under the banner: “Two Noted 
Writers Quit Historic Magazine Charging Pro-Red Bias.” 


The Detroit News published a page-one story on the two letters. 
Other papers throughout the country, which space does not permit mention- 
ing, ran stories on the two open letters with editorial comment. 


000—— 





In coming issues, and as always, we shall continue to fight against those 
movements and groups that endanger a free press and a free people. This wide 
publicity will help the cause of freedom of the press—and it will help The New 
Leader reach new readers, we hope. 


But it is to our old readers to whom we must turn for the kind of support 
that will allow us to reach an ever-widening audience. Your support is most 
Nital to us. If every reader convinced one more person to subscribe, or if every 
reader subscribed for one friend or neighbor, we would double our circulation 
in one jump. 


Fill in the enclosed coupon. Won't you do it now? 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street. New York 3. N. Y. 4 


52 issues, $3.00; six months, $2.00; three-month trial sub, $1.00. 
All subscriptions include the free monthly section in permanent 
magazine form, World Events. 


| I 
| I should like to contribute $........ to your sustaining and expan- | 
| sion fund. 
: I should like to subscribe for the attached list of friends, | 
| I should like you to send free sample copies to the enclosed list. | 
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Alternative to Appeasement 


polic y of 


AST week I pointed out the bankruptey of the 
| all-out appeasement of the Soviet 
Union which reached its climax at tne Yalta 
Conference. The decisions of that conference regard- 
ing Poland, China. the still embryonic UNO. and the 
repatriation of refugees, were immoral. because they 
contradicted every principle for which the war was 
being fought and every tradition of American foreign 
poli ¥. They were dishonorable because they be 
traved our fighting allies. Poland and China. 

These decisions were profoundly detrimental to 
American interests, because they tended to push willing 
friends and allies into the totalitarian camp. And they 
were stupid and unnecessary, because the true balance 
of power was far more favorable to the United States 
than one might have imagined from the character of 
the Yalta decisions. Since | wrote my analysis of 
Yalta my argument has been strengthened by the new 
evidences of Soviet determination to obtain an tron 
grip on China’s key industrial area. Manchuria, and 
on the strategic Chinese northern borderland areas of 
Inner Mongolia. Seven high Chinese Government of 
ficials have petitioned the Foreign Office to declare 
the Yalta agreement null and void. because it was 
concluded without China’s participation and consent. 
This contention would apply with even greater force 
to the Yalta decision about Poland 

I< there an alternative to Yalta? Apologists for the 
all-out appeasement policy fall into two categories. 
Some try to defend its decisions as intrinsically just 
and reasonable. Others employ a more plausible 
method of justification by arguing that what happened 
at Yalta, while unpleasant, was unavoidable. They 
pose as realists, reconciled to the inevitable division 
of the world into two or three giant spheres of in 
fluence 

But this idea of carving up the globe into American. 
Seviet and British spheres of influence. while it may 
possess a hardboiled semblance to sophistication. is 
really quite fantastic. It is already abundantly clear 
that it is impossible to draw hard-and-fast border lines 
on a global scale. 


There are great marginal areas 


(Germany and China are two of the most obvious} 
which neither side would be willing to leave to the 
exclusive control of the other and where partition 
would be so unnatural that it could scarcely be lasting. 
Keven if it were adopted as a temporary expedient it 
would be accompanied by a merry game of intrigue 


and counter-intrigue. espionage and counter-espionage 


W,, AT, then, is the allernative to Yalta? The Amer- 
ican Government should lav its cards on the table. 
Resting on the Atlantic Charter. to which all the 
Lnited Nations subscribed. it should affirm its belief 
in withdrawal of armed forces from foreign territory, 
agreed limitation of armaments. with a strict system 
of mutual inspection and control. respect for self- 
determination of peoples and worldwide freedom of 
press and speech and intercourse. as the foundation 
stones of peace. 

But it should go beyond a mere verbal declaration. 
It should put into effect consistent deliberate discrimi- 
natory treatment as between those foreign countries 
which accept and apply these principles and those 
which do not. The beneficial effects of American loans 
and credits should be restricted to the democratic part 
of the world. There should be ostentatious demonstra- 
tions of American friendship. perhaps in the form of 
lend-leasing modern weapons, for any small country 
that is standing up against aggression. 

Some of the most modern American battleships and 
airevalt carriers might well be sent on a friendship 
voyage to the Eastern Mediterranean. especially in the 
eveut that there is any resumption of the war of nerves 
against Turkey. This would be an infinitely more 
promising method-of nipping aggression in the bud 
and preserving peace than any public or private ap- 
peals to Stalin’s better nature. 

There should be close coordination between Amer- 
ican and British policy in Europe and in the Near 
Fast. At the same time American influence should be 
used in a disinterested mediating sense to try to bring 
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Where the News 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ends 








order and progress out of the bloody chaos that is 
threatening to engulf large areas of the Oriental col- 
onial world. In view of recent developments, the 
Anglo-Soviet alliance. whether it may run for twenty 
years or fifty years. is a preposterous dead letter, de- 
Anglo-American alliance, 
written or unwritten, would be an immense stabilizing 


void of meaning. But an 
force for peace and justice. 

We should revise immediately and drastically our 
whole policy toward Germany. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is working overtime to draw the whole of this 
pivotal economic area in Europe into its orbit, through 
the familiar device of creating a Communist-domi- 
nated single-list puppet regime. The discipline of the 
Soviet-German trade has 
been resumed. Marshal Zhukov put on a big banquet 
for the Communist and Social Democratic trade-union 


leaders Higvins, New York Herald- 


Red Army has improved. 


Marguerite 


Tribune correspondent who reported this 
revealed an American attitude that is almo 
dening in its stupidity when she wrote, g 
curately: 
“It would be impossible for General Josepit 
McNarney, commander of the American fo 
in Germany, to put on a feast for the Germs 
If he did, a terrific howl would be raised ind 
United States from that faction which says 
is not one decent German.” ~ 
The Soviet leaders, although they face heavy iy 
caps in the primitive brutality of their troops 
the first phase of occupation, and the amputatig 
overwhelmingly German regions east of the Og 
now working toward a conscious goal; the cregtf 
Germany of a satellite state America’s chief 
ments in its zone of occupation would seem 
political and psychological frustration and ¢ 
chaos. A bad policy, consistently followed, igf 
to win against a policy of mere negation. If we 
want to see a Soviet Germany, we should immedi 
resume political, economic, and cultural contag 
equal terms with democratic German forces, 
Perhaps the resolute action of our Canadian 
bors in cracking down on what was evidently a 
ous and widespread Soviet spy-ring will shock 
ican public opinion into realizing where the gq 
threat to world peace and our national security 
But have our leaders sufficient realistic knowle 
the foreign scene. sufficient consistency of purps 
translate shock into logical positive action. Weg 
use a Bevin in this country! ; 





An Editorial— 


The Strike That Didn't Come Off 


O one doubts that the 32,000 transit workers of 
N New York City deserve a raise in wages. While 
the cost of living has gone up more than 30 
percent they have received advances of exactly 7 per- 
cent. Other city employees, teachers. firemen, nurses, 
sanitation workers. are in a similar situation, The 
ereatest and richest city in the world has shamefully 
neglected its employees. 
lor ten years we had a very vocal liberal as mayor, 
but at the end of his regime there is in existence no 
machinery for the handling of disputes between the 
city and its employees. There is no one whose business 
it is to take account of advancing living-costs and see 
that wages are kept abreast of them. Mayor LaGuardia 
dealt with such things in his highly personal way, and 
as lone as the war lasted he was able to beat back the 
mounting discontent and keep the men working at 
wages which everyone recognized as being inadequate. 
Then Mayor O'Dwyer took charge of a city threat- 
ened with bankruptey and had to face thousands of 
discontented and underpaid employees. In the case 
of the transit workers his task was bedeviled by the 
unintelligent and attitude of 
Charles P. Gross. the chairman of the Board of Trans- 


reactionary General 
portation whom he had inherited from LaGuardia. 
Disregarding all that has been learned about labor 
relations in the past half-century, General Gross an- 
nounced haughtily that all emplovees had the right 
to petition the Board. 

This situation was ready-made to serve the partisan 
purposes of Michael Quill. This person has always 
followed the Communist line, and just now the line 
is to kick up as much trouble as possible. If the transit 
workers and all the other workers of New York suf- 
fered as a result. that would not trouble him at all. 
His motivation was revealed in his recent threat of a 


strike to prevent the sale of the city-owned 
plants. Before there was time for discussion, he 
headlines by threatening a strike. In connection 
the problem of wages for transit workers he res 
to the strike threat before the beginning of a 
ations rather than waiting, as is the regular 
union procedure, until their breakdown. 


Everyone is glad that the Mayor, with the 
Philip Murray and unofficial experts in labor rel 
has been able to avert the strike and devise a mé 
for the setthkement of immediate problem. 
subsidiary reason for congratulation in the fad 
Quill was practically eliminated from the siti 
His special demand that his organization be 
exclusive bargaining rights was a casualty of & 
gotiations. On the contrary. the 26 AFL unionsi 
various departments emerge with added _prestigg 
cause of the reasonable attitude which they have 
tained. An able committee has been appoifl 
supercede General Gross’s Board of Transportall 
carrying on the negotiations. 


All of this is very well. But it is a solution li 
to this crisis and only one sector of city workerw 
municipal employees are still inadequately org 
and the city still lacks a labor policy or madi t 
which gives its workers the means of presenting# 
demands and securing consideration of them 
the danger of a strike. We are going along on am 
If the Mavor really wants to# 
headaches for himself and more than 7.000,000) 


to-mouth basis. 


zens, let him take steps to put the city’s labor re 


on a civilized. progressive basis. 
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